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THE CIVIL WAR DIARIES OF JAMES B. FAULKS 


It was March 18, 1914. The 57th Session of the Newark 
Annual Conference had been called to order in Halsey Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church by Bishop Luther B. Wilson. During the 
morning recess one could see three old men just outside the church 
entrance, their heads together, reminiscing loudly, and indiffer- 
ent to any who were curious to overhear. Their names were famil- 
iar, Landon, Buckley, Faulks, a remarkable trio of veteran Meth- 
odist preachers who had been friends for 55 years. The oldest, 
Thompson H. Landon (1830-1917), was by nature, conviction, and 
vocation a "school-maker.'' He graduated from Wilbraham Academy 
and Wesleyan University, then taught at Amenia Seminary where he 
was associated with Cyrus W. Foss and Gilbert Haven. In 1857, 
while he was an instructor at Pennington Seminary, of which Jona- 
than T. Crane (father of Stephen Crane) was principal, he had as 
students a Miss Sarah Durland--who later became his wife- -and 
James M. Buckley, who became his life-long friend. From 1884 
onward he had been the builder of Bordentown Military Institute. 

Buckley (1836-1920) , left fatherless at the age of five 
in the Rahway Methodist parsonage, had one year of schooling at 
Pennington and one year of college at Wesleyan, His natural abil- 
ity as a preacher and writer led to his becoming editor of the 
Christian Advocate (New York) , from which seat of opinion for 32 
years he influenced the Methodist Episcopal Church in its selec- 
tion of Bishops until he was nicknamed "the Methodist Warwick," 
having become "bishop -maker" much as Richard Neville Warwick had 
been for a period England's king-maker. 

The youngest of the "remarkable trio" was James B. Faulks 
(1838-1920), whose diaries unconsciously disclose that he was, of 
the three, the one who merited the title of "f r lend -maker . " 

Landon the school-maker, Buckley the bishop-maker, and Faulks the 
friend-maker come alive for us as we read the hand-written entries 
during the years 1859-64. Faulks named his younger daughter Grace 
LANDON Faulks, evidence of the esteem he had for his friend from 
Bordentown. Through the courtesy of his grandson, Emory Fretz, 
son of Rev. A. L. Fretz and Grace Landon Faulks, the diaries have 
been made available to the Department of Methodist History in the 
Theological School at Drew and its director. Professor Kenneth 
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Rowe. The diaries also shed light on various persons, issues, 
events, and especially on Methodist matters, during this five year 
period. 

James B. Faulks, born in Newark, New Jersey, in 1838 was 
left fatherless at the age of six. Fatherless yes, but friendless 
no. When he was five years old a new church was organized, Clin- 
ton Street Methodist Episcopal Church, which was truly his spirit- 
ual home. Since there were other Methodist churches not far away, 
Halsey Street, Central, Broad Street (that became St. Paul's), 
there must have been a lively spiritual group that "swarmed" and 
settled down in Clinton Street. The boy was befriended by two 
pastors so that he corresponded with them years later, as mention 
of them in the diaries shows. Rev. S. D. Barrows was the first. 

The second was that able leader, Rev. Samuel Y. Monroe, who came 
to be known as "the Father of Church Extension." But the greatest 
concern for the growing lad was shown by his class -leader , W. D. 
Cowan (or Cowns or Cowen) . Would that we had the Memoirs of Cowan 
and of other class-leaders like himl Strange, but not one of the 
thousands of American Methodist Class Leaders has left us a per- 
sonal record such as the British Wesleyan "Memoirs of Carvasso." 
Cowan evidently was a clothier or tailor , for the diary mentions 
the payment of $7 to him by Faulks as the balance due "for a coat." 

When he turned 20, young Faulks, convinced that God had 
called him to be a Methodist minister, set out to secure an educa- 
tion. At this juncture, one friendship formed in Clinton Street 
Church was helpful beyond all others. The friend was Stephen L. 
Baldwin. This exceptional man, born in Somerville, New Jersey, 
confirmed in the Dutch Reformed Church of that place, moved to 
Nev 7 ark while in his teens and joined the Clinton Street Church. 

In its dynamic fellowship, Baldwin became convinced not only of a 
call to the ministry, but of a call to the specific ministry of 
missionary to China, He too was faced with the problem of prepar- 
ing himself educationally for his life-work. The Methodists in 
1855 had numerous academies and seminaries so-called, but no truly 
full-fledged Theological Seminary. However, among the six Bishops, 
Scott, Janes, Simpson, Ames, Morris, and Baker, the last named, 
Osmon C. Baker, had a deep concern for thorough theological and 
cultural education of Methodist ministers. Baker had taught in a 
small seminary located in Newbury, Vermont, and had become its 
principal. Seeking a larger field, the school was moved from New- 
bury to Concord, New Hampshire. Baker was one of the professors 
of the Methodist General Biblical Institute in Concord, and, when 
he was elected bishop in 1852, in traveling "throughout the con- 
nection" he encouraged young ministers to enroll at the school 
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which was located in the town in which he lived. Bishop Baker 
retained a special interest in the M.G.B.I. of Concord. He came 
to Newark to ordain Stephen L. Baldwin and, not long after that, 
to officiate at Baldwin's marriage. The road to self-support by 
means of a student charge led through Baldwin to Bishop Baker, 
just as it had for other young men from Newark Conference. Ste- 
phen L. Baldwin finished his training at the Concord Biblical 
Institute in the spring of 1858, was married, and then sailed for 
China. James B. Faulks enrolled that fall in the Institute, hav- 
ing received a student charge at East Sanbornton, New Hampshire, 

The first diary opens with an entry on August 11, 1859, at 
which time Faulks was on a vacation from the East Sanbornton 
Church and was caring for his Uncle Isaac Faulks' house in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, while "Uncle Isaac and Aunt Hetty were in Madi- 
son, [N.J.] with Mary Jane." Uncle Isaac was obviously the most 
affluent of the Faulks family. On August 12, his nephew "Rose at 
an early hour and roused the inmates of the house to the labors of 
the day," after "I was aroused by the alarm in Uncle Isaac's room." 
In the course of the day he visited "Cousin Robert, Brother Dodd, 
and Uncle James," but he also read "45 pages of Steven's History 
of Methodism." 

Uncle Isaac was a financial backer of his nephew for sev- 
eral years, as various entries in the diary make clear. Family 
gatherings were usually held at his large house in Elizabeth at 
Christmas and New Year's, There is mention of a "family record" 
which James B. Faulks consulted to find out about relatives. 

Would that we had a copy of it! Just who was "Mary Jane in Madi- 
son"? \7here did she live in Madison? In what business was Uncle 
Isaac engaged? Who was "Aunt Hetty"? "Aunt Harriet"? Who were 
"Uncle James" and "Cousin Robert," and what did each of them do? 
Only one thing is certain: Uncle Isaac had a big house, plenty of 
money^ many servants, was "given to hospitality," and loaned money 
to his nephew who was studying at the "M.G.B.I. in Concord." 

Faulks returned to his mother's home in Newark the next 
day, Saturday, August 13, and "found to my delight and surprise 
Rev. J. B. Stevens, a graduate of the M.G.B.I. [Methodist General 
Biblical Institute] who has recently been confined in the Lunatic 
Asylum at Trenton. He conversed freely & intelligently, and 
appeared perfectly sane." The vacation was coming to a close. 

"Bro. T. F. Devor , after leaving his ambrotype with me, walked up 
town with William [JBF's brother] and me." "Afterward," William 
"handed me a gold dollar- -a present from Aunt Hetty with the mes- 
sage that not having anything prepared, she sent this. I appre- 
ciate this from one whom I respect and love. It will be of 
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practical use to me.” 

Next day being Sunday, Faulks packed it full. He attended 
service in Clinton Street Church, then the Sunday School, and was 
invited to speak, which he did. "I love the Clinton Street S.S,,” 
he inscribes in the diary. He then visited the Union M.E. S.S. in 
Prince Street, on the hill.” His friend Devor was the Superin- 
tendent. Again he spoke, following Devor ’ s request. Having heard 
of the ability of Rev. N. Heston, he attended Broad Street Church 
(later named St. Paul's) and heard a sermon from Phil. 3:20-21 
that "was sound, simple, earnest & eloquent, about 50 minutes in 
length.” 

Monday afternoon Faulks packed up , and despite a toothache 
and his mother's anxiety over his leaving while suffering so in- 
tensely, he "bade adieu to home once more," went to New York, and 
took the steamer Connecticut to Allyn's Point in company with Rev. 
J. H. Winans, another Concord M.G.B.I. student, who was to be mar- 
ried on Tuesday to Miss Emily P. Mann of Peterborough. "The cere- 
mony was performed in a simple and unostentatious manner. A 
wholesome religious spirit pervaded the company. The bride was 
adorned with an appropriate wreath." 

Next day, while traveling by stage to Wilton and then by 
train through Nashua to Concord, Faulks finished reading the 
"first volume of Stevens' History of Methodism. It closes with 
the death of that mighty, eloquent man, Whitefield." When he came 
to his "boarding place in East Sanborton," he noted that "The 
peaches which I put into my bag in N.Y. have nearly all become 
rotten." Letters were written to his mother and brothers and a 
vow registered, "If I am at all faithful, I shall have of my vari- 
ous duties all that I can do. I want to be faithful, and improve 
all my time and all my powers.” Saturday's "class meeting was 
profitable. IT were present." On his first Sunday morning after 
vacation, Faulks preached on "The Witness of the Spirit" and at 
the afternoon service on "Public prayer," noting that he "favored 
kneeling as the proper posture," The evening prayer was "well 
attended, about sixty being present." Sometime during the day he 
found time to read "sixty pages of Stevens* second volume," and 
wrote down "I am delighted with the work." Unsurprisingly he con- 
cludes, "I have used my throat and lungs a little hard & am 
weary." The next day, again unsurprisingly he records: "Have 
felt for the most part rather stale and dull; probably from the 
exertions on the Sabbath," So it went week after week, an ex- 
hausting Sunday schedule followed by "blue Monday," 

Tuesday, September 6, he vjent to New Market Junction for 
the Camp Meeting and found several students from Concord, so he 


"put up with them in the Concord tent." An important event in 
Faulks' life occurred that day. "The morning sermon was from 
the lips of Bro. J. M. Buckley of Dover [N.J.]. This brother is 
from New Jersey and is the son of a Methodist preacher." From his 
first hearing of the future editor and Methodist Warwick, Faulks 
was favorably impressed. Buckley laid down the proposition that 
"Belief in the existence of God without faith in Christ is a 
source of great and bitter trouble. The sermon disclosed an 
extraordinary mind. It was clear, earnest, evangelistic, and in 
part thrilling. It produced a profound impression, especially on 
the thinking portion of the audience." Buckley was then 23; 

Faulks was 21. They were strangers who had yet to be introduced 
to each other. Faulks estimated that from four to five thousand 
people were at the camp meeting. He counted 58 tents and esti- 
mated that there were 50 "tent companies." Faulks -regarded the 
closing sermon of the camp meeting, which was preached by Rev. 
Eleazar Smith, as the best sermon of the week." The diary gives a 
vivid account of the close of the camp meeting; 

A prayer meeting was commenced in our tent between 3 & 6 in the morning. 
The tent was soon filled full, and the meeting on the subject of Holiness 
was deeply interesting. At 7 A.M. the company was called together at the 
grand stand to engage in the closing exercises which consisted in singing 
the hymn, "And let our bodies part," prayer and remarks by Presiding Elder 
Caton Homan. After these the company marched around the ground, passed by 
and shook hands with the preachers, and went to the depot. It was an 
affecting scene, 

Faulks evaluated the camp meeting in a S 5 mipathetic, but objective 
mood; 

Taken as a whole, the preaching was excellent. The doctrines of a free 
and full salvation, universal atonement, regeneration of the heart, 
resurrection of the dead and future endless rewards and punishments were 
distinctly proclaimed. The number of converts we have no means of know- 
ing. I saw a goodly number — perhaps as low as 20, or as high as 50. 

During the next two months Faulks was occupied much of 
the time with a dispute between two of the members of the East 
Sanbornton church, "Bros. Lamrey and Bean." When Lamprey refused 
to agree to accept either his pastor or fellow members as arbi- 
ters, he was brought to trial according to provisions in the 
Methodist Discipline. Apparently some remarks that Lamprey had 
made "concerning food prepared at the house of Joseph M. Bean," 
and Lamprey's "stubbornly refusing to admit the incorrectness of 
his statements" were the issues that led to Lamprey's being 
charged with "Slander or evil speaking." In the course of the 
trial, Lamprey was permitted to introduce an experiment by which 
he demonstrated that it was possible to make "pie crust so hard 
and durable that a nail could be driven through a clapboard with 
it, without breaking it," Lamprey had brought with him "three 
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pumpkin pies from two of which he took a piece of the crust," and 
having placed one of the crusts on the head of a nail, "struck it 
with a hammer and drove the nail so far through a clapboard as to 
be able to lift up another piece of board with it." The inference 
seems clear that Lamprey had found some of Mrs. Bean's pastry less 
than flaky and had expressed some such opinion openly. "Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!" The truism of St. 

James was reverified in the East Sanbornton Church, for, after a 
two-day proceeding, the Committee on Trial deliberated until 4i30 
A.M. and decided that Brother Lamprey had indeed engaged in "slan- 
der and evil speaking." Faulks, who had the unpleasant duty of 
presiding, recorded: "This is my first Church trial. I wish it 
might be the last over which it shall be my duty to preside." 

So ended November 29, 1859, but not the repercussions of the 
Trial. Lamprey remained "hard as a granite rock." One friend, 
Gilman, inclined toward leaving the church, but after a long talk 
with Faulks altered his stand. 

As 1860 began, Faulks devoted an entire page of his diary 
to an "Estimate of my Financial Condition." Besides 163 books, 
large and small, worth $137.68," two life insurance policies for 
$300 each were his only other assets. He owed a friend in Newark 
$250, his Uncle Isaac Faulks $300, both debts covered by notes, 
and in miscellaneous bills $23.86. Cash in hand totaled $20.24. 
"Thus I see, that I must have economy, courage, perseverance and 
the blessing of the Lord to a large extent or I shall utterly fail 
to remove this heavy burden of debt and stand on a level with my- 
self and the world," was his conclusion on January 3. The next 
day Sister Pearson's mother, who was "92 years of age," and had 
"a cat and a dog," presented him with "a gold dollar, a part of 
the donation visit." On January 10 a pajmient of $15 was remitted 
to Uncle Isaac Faulks. Peck's "Christian Perfection" was read and 
over 32 pages of notes were taken. Watson's "Institutes" was 
begun. January 15, "I was annoyed more or less during the day 
with toothache, but in the evening it became exceedingly painful, 
so much so that I was unable to sleep during the night, the diary 
informs us. This "awful plague" beset Faulks for six days. On 
Tuesday, January 17, "After holding my head in my hands for a 
while, I opened Watson’s Institutes and read about 30 pages which 
I found eased me as much as anything could." 

The winter weeks were filled with reading Watson, conduct- 
ing funerals and training the children for the "Sunday School 
exhibition." On his 22nd birthday, Faulks devoted a page of his 
diary to serious reflections upon his life and future intentions 
as a minister. The Sunday School Exhibition was a major event of 


the winter season. A program of 22 items including "the prayer 
and benediction," with "singing, addresses, recitations and dia- 
logues" which "were all well executed" involved 50 persons. The 
attendance was good despite "the very unpleasant state of the 
roads and the stormlike appearance of the sky . . . The sum taken 
at the door amounted to more than $6.00, although a number were 
admitted free in consideration of services rendered." 

Faulks felt it a duty to attend and vote when the Town 
Meeting was held on March 13. He voted "the full Republican tick- 
et, but the Democrats by "threats and tumultuous demonstrations 
seemed to intimidate the Chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
which very much encouraged the Democratic side of the house." The 
vote for Moderator gave the Democrats three majority. Their can- 
didate was then sworn in and "prayer was offered by Rev. N. Ladd of 
Sanbornton Bridge." After casting his vote, Faulks returned home, 
read ten pages of Fletcher's Appeal, noting that "the assembled 
throng illustrated his [Fletcher's] argimients to prove the deprav- 
ity of the human race." After finding that Brother Philbrook 
"endorsed the course pursued by the Democrats as upright and fair 
--upon which point we were far from agreeing," Faulks concluded, 
"I rejoice that this 'meeting' occurs but once a year, for the 
spirit of debate, contention and excitement which exist are detri- 
mental to deep piety." Apparently the seriousness with which the 
New Hampshirites took their local politics disturbed young Faulks, 
for he wrote on Thursday a week following, "The people have not 
yet fully recovered from the effects of the recent To^-m -Meeting - 
Political excitement." With Annual Conference less than three 
weeks away, there was much to do in getting records into shape for 
the next pastor , arranging for the Presiding Elder to deliver a 
lecture, and squaring up accounts. The lecture yielded proceeds 
of $7.00 which were paid to Faulks and credited toward his salary. 

The New Hampshire Conference met for its 31st session in 
Manchester on April 2-8, 1860. Faulks passed his examinations on 
the required textbooks, Watson's Institutes . Fletcher's Appeal to 
Matters of Fact , Peck's Christian Perfection . Steven's Methodist 
Polity , and the Methodist Discipline . He was elected to Confer- 
ence membership, ordained Deacon, and voted for the first time on 
General Conference Memorials . The most important recommendation 
to the General Conference was that the rule on Slavery be changed 
to exclude the practice of slaveholding from the Church. But the 
most pleasant part for the 22 year-old Faulks was his having as 
roommate the 24 year-old James M. Buckley, The friendship begun 
that week would end only with Buckley’s death 60 years later. 
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Faulks' new appointment was to Lempster, a place that he 
knew nothing of except that the wives of Bishop Baker and Profes- 
sor Harrington "hail from there." While the move to Lempster was 
little more than 40 miles, it involved both train and stage, so 
packing of belongings had to be carefully done. On the way to 
Hillsboro Bridge, "the locomotive ran off the track at Contookook 
Ville and detained us nearly two hours." Next, "We came to East 
Lempster by stage, arriving at 11 P.M., exceedingly weary." It 
had taken eight hours to cover a distance of a little over 40 
miles. Faulks spent the night at the parsonage, but got no sleep 
until 5 A.M. since he and the outgoing pastor had to talk things 
over thoroughly. 

The next day, Saturday, Faulks visited round, ^-/rote Uncle 
Isaac a seven page letter with $25 enclosed, revised a sermon for 
Sunday morning on "Preach the Word," and another for Sunday after- 
noon on "Take Heed How Ye Hear," and concluded his first day in 
East Lempster by inscribing in his diary, I desire to arrive at 
that state in my Christian experience where I can be able truth- 
fully to sing, 'Content with beholding his face, My all to his 
pleasure resigned. No changes of season or place. Would make any 
change in my mind." As for "My first Sabbath at E. Lempster," 
which was "an exceedingly windy day," and "considering the fact 
that I am a stranger and suffering with a 'cold, ’ the exercises 
'passed off moderately well. The singing on the occasions was 
not- -whatever it may be in the future --equal to that of my former 
charge." The young minister was learning something that every 
minister has to learn, namely, "No two Methodist churches are 
alike." His cold persisted, and on Tuesday, "Before retiring, 
took a dose of Dr, Hawks 'Stimulent,' [ sic ] which stimulated me 
to an undesirable extent." 

On Thursday, April 11, Faulks attended his first commu- 
nity institution, "The School of Messrs. Smith and Tubbs." He was 
so impressed by "the opening exercises" and "the recitation of the 
reading, Latin and Higher Arithmetic classes," that he recorded, 

"I wish I could be a student in a good school for a single year." 
Faulks' self-education had come to include Shorthand, for he men- 
tions on April 21, "Occupied the day in reviewing 'The Manual of 
Phonography,'" a Pitman system, which he repeatedly mentions in 
his diary, and which he practiced with increasing frequency. 

After "boarding around for two weeks," he "arranged to 
board with Sister Bryant for $1.75 a week, with deductions to be 
made for all absences , and charges for extra meals for company 
that I may have." At the First Quarterly Conference, held on May 
15, "the preacher's claim [support] was fixed at $300, then 


raised to $325, allowing $20 for the parsonage," which would be 
rented for that sum since Faulks was unmarried. He records, "I 
have no dissatisfaction in regard to the matter." 

After more than a week in his boarding place, he observed. 
Its chief excellence I consider the pleasantness and retirement 
of my room. Its chief defect I will not record." In early June 
the Stewards met and state that there would be no objections to 
Faulks visiting home this year, with the understanding that a 
single Sunday excepted, I supply the pulpit." The cost of travel 
was lessened by receipt of a "half-fare ticket on the Concord, 
Claremont, and Contookcook R, Road," but this was useless in 
reaching such preaching appointments as "the Old Meeting House in 
Goshen," or local schoolhouses within walking distance of Lempster. 
On June 7 , after watching the Inauguration of the Governor in Con- 
cord, Faulks "partook of a dinner prepared by the Officers elect 
of the Boarding Club" for students of the Biblical Institute. 

"The decidedly sumptuous meal consisting of the following courses: 
1st. Oysters, 2nd, Roast meat and vegetables Including peas . 3rd, 
Pudings [s^], pineapple and coffee; 4th Ice cream." Next day, he 
witnessed the oral examination of "the Class" on Butler’s Analogy . 
Upham's textbook on the Will; examinations on Revealed Theology, 
Wayland's Moral Science , History of Doctrine . Natural Theology , 
and Morals , and the Third Part of Watson's Institutes continued 
into the day following. In the evening. Rev. F. H, Newhall gave 
an address that attacked "Parkerism." The Graduating Exercises of 
the Biblical Institute took place on Thursday, June 14. An inter- 
esting feature Is recorded: after the presentation of diplomas, 
two students were married. One of them was Charles E. Little, who 
was wedded to a Miss Emory. (Little came to Newark Conference 
later and distinguished himself by raising money to furnish the 

newly founded Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, New 
Jersey.) 

Faulks not only gives a picture of what Graduation from 
the Methodist General Biblical Institute involved, he also records 
in detail what a District Meeting of Preachers included. Such a 
meeting was held at Claremont on June 20, "One of the most prof- 
itable exercises was the relation by each preacher of his present 
religious experience, his reading, and the condition of his 
charge." Fourteen preachers participated, Faulks "enjoyed the 
relations of experience very much." Essays on "The Atonement" and 
on The Composition and Delivery of Sermons" followed. Critical 
discussion was lively. Although this was Faulks' first District 
Meeting, he complied with a request that he repeat from memory the 
outline of his last Sunday's sermon on Hebrews 12:12. He wrote 
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down, ”1 was favored with but little criticism." 

It was Faulks' custom to review, analyze, and appraise 
every gathering that he attended. He concluded that his "first 
District Preacher's Meeting has been one of intellectual, social 
and spiritual improvement. In the future I intend to attend and 
take part in the gathering of the brethren and expect to profit 
thereby." He was "impressed by the absence of sameness, jealousy 
and attempts at mere display." 

The 1860 General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held at Buffalo, New York. Faulks records that he 
received on July 4 an anti^slavery tract that was "bitter against 
the clergy for not joining with the American Anti -Slavery Society 
in its mode of opposing slavery." On July 7, he attended a lec- 
ture on American Slavery by a Mr. Allen given in the Town Hall. 

The lecturer attacked the M.E. Church "as o^ming 250,000 slaves." 
Faulks rose and "refuted to the audience" the speaker's statement 
which showed that he was not informed as to the distinction 
between the M.E. Church and the M.E. Church, South. Others took 
part in what must have been an animated discussion and pointed out 
that there was a division of opinion regarding Christianity and 
Slaveholding that reached into various denominations, Bible Soci- 
eties, Tract Societies, and kindred associations, as well as into 
the political parties. Faulks refers to the speaker as "of the 
Garrison type," and noted that he "defended that gentleman." 

Although Faulks ’ brother William urged him to come home in 
early July, he decided to join his friend and predecessor Rev. 

E. A. Smith, then pastor at Marlow, and visit the White Mountains. 
Faulks' response to the beauties of nature, the profile of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the comforts of the Crawford House with its 
huge fireplace and the music of the cotillion band are given in 
interesting detail. On the trip to the Top of Mt. Washington, 
Faulks' horse, named Sam Patch, impressed him as "an experienced, 
sagacious, faithful animal. His loss to the world will prove more 
disastrous than that of many men, so called." Upon returning to- 
Lempster, he reviewed the trip, and, after recording his grateful- 
ness to God for a safe journey, concluded that he had accomplished 
the following*. 

Satisfied a natural desire to view these objects of interest. (2). Taken 
a brief, invigorating recess from the labors of my study and charge. (3) 
Viewed the wonderful works af the Creator & been impressed with my own 
littleness as a small part of the creation. (A) Improved an opportunity 
to observe the different development of human nature as exhibited at 
places of fashionable resort . 

He then appends , "I have traveled about 290 miles and paid out 
about $26. I am glad that I have made the excursion." The reader 
of the diary is equally glad. 



On August 6, Faulks, accompanied by Rev. E, A. Smith's 
wife and her brother, went by stage to Keene, then by train to 
Allymn's Point, where they took the steamer Connecticut to New 
York. After calling on his mother, his Aunt Harriet, and his 
brothers William and Lewis, he visited Uncle Isaac in Elizabeth 
to pay him $15 as interest on a $225 note. He then spent a pleas- 
ant evening at his mother's house on Railroad Avenue in Newark. 
Vacation passed swiftly. Relatives and friends were visited; "Mr. 
Lockwood at the old shop" was not forgotten. He "found but a few 
of the old hands. The establishment appears to be declining." 
Mention of "a lamp shop" is made; Charles Crawford, "an old shop 
mate," had died. Faulks reflects that "we live in a changeful 
world." But the day's sombreness was relieved by this pleasant 
interlude: "A young brother Hart, my two brothers & I went up the 

Passaic River and enjoyed a refreshing bath." In the evening, 

"led Bro. Cowan's Class & received a blessing. It is good to sit 
again in these heavenly places," He was "measured for a coat" at 
Cowan’s shop. On Sunday he preached in Orange so that the Rev. J, 
Kelsey Burr might preach at Clinton Street Church in Newark. 

From entries about a trip to New York City on August 15, 
we learn that "Central Park will be a delightful place when it is 
finished, with "trees, shrubs, flowers, pools of water, seats, 
beautiful walks," and in one pond "beautiful white swans from the 
city of Hamburg." He and his brother Lewis go to see the "Great 
Eastern Steamship" at Hammond Street "with its engines that equal 
the power of 5000 horses." The day closes with the purchase of 
Morley Punshon's sermons "which are said to be good models of 
style." 

Next day, August 16, Faulks and his brother William rented 
a horse and carriage and drove to Madison to visit former neigh- 
bors there. One would like to know where the Babbitts, Millers, 
and other friends lived. The drive covered about 32 miles. 

On Sunday, August 19, Faulks preached in the Morristown 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was entertained by S. F. Headley, 
a devout Methodist who had helped to found the Mt. Tabor Camp 
Meeting. Mrs. Headley was strongly opposed to slavery, Mr. Head- 
ley was associated with George T. Cobb in real estate ventures. 
Faulks visited Cobb at his farm on Monday before returning to 
Newark. It is worth noting here that George T. Cobb, an iron 
manufacturer who moved from New York to Morristown, was a distin- 
guished philanthropist, a man who as mayor of Morristown donated 
to the city the ground for its first library and for its cemetery, 
and as a layman made possible the erection of the beautiful pud- 
ding stone edifice of the Methodist Church by his gifts of both 
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land and money. He and S. F. Headley were killed in a railroad 
accident while on their way to Kentucky to inspect certain land 
holdings in that state. Cobb was so impressed with the ability 
and scholarship of a young pastor of the Morristown Church, Rev. 
Henry Anson Buttz that he endowed the chair for teaching Greek 
Nev? Testament at Drew Theological Seminary to which Buttz was 
appointed after the Morristown Church was erected. Little did 
Faulks dream that 22 years later he would be appointed pastor of 
the church where he was spending such a pleasant weekend in 
August 1860. 

On Wednesday evening Faulks and several others broke away 
from a farewell party that was being given for Miss Anna barter by 
the Meekers on Broad Street, Newark, and "ran up to the City Hall 
from the entrance of which S. A. Douglas, one of the candidates 
for the presidency, made a speech." The following Monday, August 
7, he "Went up the Hudson in the steamer Amenia to visit Rev. G. 

H. Winans at North Haver straw, N.Y." After a six or seven mile 
walk he reached Winans' parsonage. This sad notation follows: 

"It is scarcely more than a year since I accompanied him to Peter- 
boro, N.H., to attend his wedding. He is now a widow; his wife 
having deceased recently in childbirth. Thus I see this world is 
full of change." Winans and Faulks together took an excursion to 
Newburgh where they visited Washington's Headquarters. 

For two years, April 8, 1860, to April 3, 1862, Faulks 
was pastor of the Lempster Methodist Episcopal Church, there being 
a two year limit on pastorates at the time. I'That was this New 
Hampshire village like? Delightful in summer, but handicapped in 
winter by snow, slush, wind, and chill. There was a pattern for 
the observance of Sundays : Sunday School and church service in 
the forenoon, a second service and Bible class in the afternoon,^ 
and Sunday evening prayer meeting if weather permitted. Faulks 
followed this pattern, although services were occasionally held 
at schoolhouses in adjacent communities that had no church build- 
ings. It was customary for a layman to offer prayer at the end 
of each service. Lempster, like most Methodist churches at the 
time, had among its members one or more exhorters and local 
preachers. Lempster’ s membership included Deacon Hurd, although 
the title "Deacon" had no clear meaning. It also had among its 
members a sister of Bishop Baker, relatives of Professor Harring- 
ton, and the parents of Miss Mary M. Chase who was employed in 
some capacity at the M.G.B.I. in Concord. (Incidentally, Miss 
Chase seems to have been the only young lady that Faulks showed 
any sentimental interest in during his years in New Hampshire, or 
with whom he corresponded and exchanged "ambrotypes" after he 



returned to New Jersey.) Lempster rightly considered itself a 
cultured community. Its school provided instruction not only in 
the usual subjects but also in phonography or shorthand. A "sing 
ing school was held in the Town Hall. Such a community provision 
for instruction in "sight-singing" seems to have been popular 
throughout New Hampshire at the period. Faulks was fond of music, 
enjoyed singing, and occasionally would drop in at Town Hall to 
observe and participate in the singing-school. Since New Jersey 
communities provided no such instruction in music, he was keenly 
aware of this lack when he returned to that state. Lempster 's 
Town Hall seems to have been available to speakers and lecturers 
on a variety of subjects. Political speakers, lectures on slavery 
and temperance, experiences of travelers, plus entertainments or 
festivals by school or church groups, all added up to stimulating 
intellectual and cultural fare for community consumption. 

Having completed the two-year course at Concord M.G.B.I., 
Faulks- was "Received on Trial" by the New Hampshire Methodist 
Annual Conference and ordained Deacon in 1860 , at which time he 
was appointed to Lempster. VJhile he had to continue his study of 
Biblical and theological subjects in preparation for a further and 
final examination before he could be ordained Elder in 1862, he 
now had time for reading in any field of his o\m choosing. His 
major interest appears to have been the .field of history. Steven's 
History of Methodism and Bancroft ' s History of America occupied 
much of his spare time for the next two years. He liked Steven’s 
work because it was history that edified. as well as informed. The 
seven volumes of Bancroft shed light on the nature of the American 
people, their government , and the momentous conflict which was 
impending when he moved to Lempster. 

Books in the Conference Course of Study included Stewart's 
Mental Philosophy ; Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion. Natural 
an d Re ve a 1 e d ; Watson s Institutes of Theology ; Horne's Introduc — 
tlon to Interpretation of Scriptures ; Peck’s Rule of Faith ; Hib- 
bard's Palestine ; Smith's Patriarchal Age --which Faulks considered 
"a learned and interesting work." Church periodicals were read 
immediately upon being received; Zion's Herald from Boston; The 
Christian Advocate from New York; and "The Methodist," an ultra- 
conservative magazine promoted by a faction centered in West- 
chester County, New York, Hungry for news of the War that the 
firing on Fort Sumter in 1861 precipitated, he subscribed to the 
New York Observer and Independent and had copies of the Newark 
Mercury mailed to him by relatives and friends. Thus his continu- 
ing education embraced required theological studies, church his- 
tory by Stevens and church periodicals, and national history by 
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Bancroft and newspapers from Boston, New York, and -Newark. In 
addition, upon arrangement with the Rev. J. P. Magee who was in 
charge of the Methodist Book Store in Boston, Faulks was sent such 
books as Magee considered worthwhile reading for a young minister. 
As one would expect, Magee’s selections were not always what 
Faulks would have chosen. 

How did this "methodical” young man make out on the $325 
annual support voted him by the Lempster Church officials? Better 
than present-day victims of inflation might think. The $1.75 per 
week for board with Sister Bryant was always much less than that 
because of deductions for meals not eaten. Of these there were 
many because calling on parishioners involved walking, and the 
minister was invited to dine if his call happened to coincide with 
mealtime. Since the diary notes that "Brother Bryant" was melan- 
choly and depressed, this may be "the chief defect I will not 
record," that Faulks had in mind when characterizing his boarding 
with Mrs. Bryant. If so, opportunities to dine elsewhere would 
seldom be rejected. The result would be that the cost for board 
each three-month period would be far less than $25. Getting about 
the parish on foot and by hitching rides from any passing vehicle 
was expected by both pastor and people. Travel by stage -and train 
was another story. To get from Boston to Lempster cost $4.10; 
fare by stage to Concord was $1.60. An undated penciled memoran- 
dum of expenses to Philadelphia in 1862 lists the following i 
Apple 2 cents; Horse cars 7; Barber 12; Paper B; Dinner 12; Stage 
6. A trip by boat, train, and stage from New York to Lempster 
including meals totaled $7.85, but the expense for three meals is 
not itemized. A pair of rubbers cost one dollar. Faulks evi- 
dently did not skimp on the purchase of books, for the largest 
single payment for any one item while at Lempster was $35 to J . P . 
Magee, manager of the Boston bookstore. A payment of 75 cents was 
made to the Singing School and of $2.35 for taxes to a Lempster 
official by the name of A. B. Sabin. 

The Lempster Church had difficulty in raising the $30a 
support promised Faulks in addition to the $20 parsonage rental. 

As March 31, 1862., which marked the end of the Conference year, 
drew nearer, a deficit was in prospect. It was decided to hold 
"a Festival," On February 25, Faulks "went to Newport with M. 
Hurd, and got the Festival Bills published; "these were 'put up' 
the next day." Apparently someone had arranged with the Presid- 
ing Elder, Rev. S. D. Barrows, to deliver a lecture at the Festi- 
val. On second thought it was decided that the lecture would not 
add to the appeal of the Festival, so Faulks was instructed to 
notify Barrows of the decision, which he immediately did, Faulks 
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presided at the Festival which was held on Thursday, March 6. The 
Festival produced $43,27 which was paid to the pastor on March 27, 
and a deficit for the year thereby averted. He ended the Confer- 
ence year with $95.97 in hand. 

The final days at Lempster were pleasant for the young 
minister. Sunday, March 23, he "preached on Heb. 4:9 & Luke 16:31. 

Though laboring under a cold, was favored with some freedom & i 

unction. Ev'g a good little prayer meeting in V 7 hich I was bless- 
ed." On Tuesday, after dining at the H. Hurd's, he found it pos- 
sible to call "at A, Chase’s & accompanying M. M. C. [the daughter 
who worked at the M.G.B.I.]. The company was pleasant & the occa- 
sion one of enjoyment." It must have been, for Faulks was not 
given to such comments as a rule. Various parishioners stopped to 
see the departing pastor. On Friday, "Presented Geo. Baker with 
an old coat, hat & pair of boots." On Saturday, "Deacon Hurd 
called & gave me $4.00," which was included when Faulks "squared I 

up v/ith F, P. F. [F . P. Fletcher]," the church treasurer. Packing j 

up on Tuesday was interrupted by callers. "Gave three pairs of i 

stocking to Sister Davis, & my lamp to I. M. Dodge," from whom | 

"got chest & packed most of my remaining books & papers." Wednes- ' 

day, April 2, was his last full day in Lempster. The entries 
indicate how much beloved by everyday people the departing minis- 
ter was. "Rec'd from J. Way bottle of maple syrup & gave him a 
pair of old boots. Rec'd 25cts from the Little Girls' Society & ' 
pair of woolen stockg's from Sister A. Noyes. Presented Sarah M. 
with 'The True V7oman,' & Sister Bryant with pincushion, W, Towns 
with tin pail, Chas . E. Hurd with book holder." He also found 
time to call at A, Chase's." The next day, Thursday, "took my 
leave & came away from dear old Lempster." The words have a 
depth of feeling that can be aonreciated only by student pastors 
who have experienced similar partings. He then "rode over drifts 
6c through mud to H. B. [Hillsborough Bridge] 6c came to Concord." 

The memorable day ended as he "ordered a hat 6c put up at Bishop 
Baker's," 

New Hampshire Conference was to convene at Sanbornton on 
April 8. Faulks passed his Conference Examinations on that day 
and was elected to Elder's Orders on Thursday, which was observed 
by the Conference as a "fast day." He "promised $10 for N.H. 

Conf. Seminary, heard candidates for Conf. membership relate 
their experience, settled with Magee, Thomas 6c Humphries." Con- 
ference speakers included Rev. M. McCarthy, Methodist pastor in 
Concord, James M. Buckley from Dover, N.H. , and "father J. A. 

Scarritt, "for whose horse a collection was taken." Scarritt's 
address was "lengthy 6c unique." ^■Thether the annals of Scarrit 
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College could make clear whether the "collection for his horse 
meant money for oats or money to purchase a steed for Scarritt is 
not known. Sunday, April 13, began with a Conference love feast; 
Bishop Baker preached an "earnest & climactic" sermon on Matthew 
15:28. This was followed by a "solid & sensible sermon" preached 
by Rev. E. Smith. The ordination of deacons and elders then took 
place, the appointments were read, and the Conference adjourned. 
Having an unoccupied afternoon, Faulks made calls on friends 
including Bishop Baker and Miss M. Chase. He bade farewell to the 
Philbricks, who had been his hosts, put up at Mr. Smith's so as to 
be able to rise at 3:30 a.m. and take the train from Franklin. 

The journey homeward was via Concord, Nashua, Worcestor, Spring- 
field, and New Haven to New York. At 7 ^00 p.m. Faulks was at his 
mother's home on Railroad Avenue in Newark.. 

Home! But only for overnight, for on Tuesday he went "by 
N.J. R.R. to Smyrna, Delaware, " where on VJednesday he "acted as 
groomsman in the marriage of Rev. S. L. Baldwin to Miss Ethel E. 
Merman by Dr. J. V7. Wiley." This was Baldwin's second marriage. 
His first marriage, following his graduation from the M.G.B.I. in 
Concord, was to Nellie M. Gorham. Soon thereafter the newlyweds 
sailed on the S.S. Empress for Foochow, China. After a 147 day 
voyage, they entered upon a period of missionary service which had 
to be cut short by Mrs. Baldwin's failing health, a condition 
which began following the birth of a daughter, who was christened 
"Josephine." The family sailed for New York in 1860. Mrs. Bald- 
win died five days before the ship reached port. The infant 
Josephine survived and grew up to be the distinguished writer of 
Church School literature, Miss Josephine. Baldwin. 

Stephen L. Baldwin was only three years older than James 
B. Faulks, but the influence of the 20 year-old Baldwin on the 17 
year-old boy in Clinton Street Church was strong and lasting. In 
1862, Faulks' record of correspondence on a page in his diary 
shows that 19 letters were exchanged between them that year , The 
marriage of Miss Merman, daughter of a Methodist minister from 
Southern New Jersey, to Baldwin, the missionary to China, took 
place as planned, and "groomsman" Faulks sent notice of the event 
to the Christian Advocate and Zion's Her.ald on the following 
Saturday. After the wedding, Faulks and the newly wedded pair 
came to Philadelphia and then to the N. L. Baldwin's in Newark. 

The trip to Smyrna had been relatively an expensive one 
for Faulks according to the cash account for April in his diary. 

It cost $8.58 to go to Smyrna and $9.60 to return, an outlay of 
almost $20 for one whose monthly salary was to be $25 per month 
for the year ahead. That year would be served at Millstone, New 


Jersey. The mechanics of Faulks' transfer from New Hampshire 
Conference and his appointment to Millstone are clear to those who 
are conversant with Methodist procedure. The Newark Conference 
had met at Newton, New Jersey, and adjourned on April 7, 1862. 
Millstone was left "to be supplied by W. W. Moffett," including a 
temporary assignment. Faulks, who had "been in a quandary" over 
choosing between New Hampshire and New Jersey as a future field of 
ministry, was ordained elder at the New Hampshire Conference and 
transferred to the Newark Conference on April 13, so his name does 
not appear in the Newark Conference Journal for 1862. However, 
the record of correspondence with both Bishop Baker and with Pre- 
siding Elder J. S. Porter in Newark shows that everything had been 
worked out regarding Millstone prior to the meeting of both con- 
ferences . 

On Thursday, April 17, Faulks met a leading layman in Jer- 
sey City, "Brother J. F. Frazee," and evidently arranged to come 
"in the train to Millstone" the next day and spend his first night 
there at Frazee 's house, "During [Saturday]' forenoon, came to 
Sister Van Doren's & made an arrangement to board with her for the 
present." Millstone was five miles from Somerville. The town 
took its name from the Millstone River which in 1862 was part of 
the Raritan-Delaware Canal. The New Brunswick -Somerville region 
was old Dutch territory. Frazee, Van Doren, Voorhees , Vroom, 
Suydam, Wortman, Van Pelt, and other Dutch family names were on 
the church roll. Millstone was a canal town. If one wished to 
ride to Griggs town in the direction of Princeton, he would wait 
until a canal boat came along, "help to turn the bridge," and 
step aboard. If no boat happened along, as Faulks sometimes 
found to be the case, after the futile wait one returned home. 
Millstone was a two-point circuit which included Middlebush. 

There was a railroad from Millstone to New Brunswick at the time 
which passed through Middlebush. ^'Thile not listed on the circuit, 
preaching points included Griggstown and Flagtown. Millstone had 
both a Methodist and a "Reformed Dutch Church." Relations between 
their pastors were ideal in brotherliness and cooperation. This 
spirit extended to churches in Somerville. There was a Camp 
Frelinghuysen somewhere near Somerville. The war by 1862 had 
increased the cooperative undertakings of all the churches. 

Any minister's first Sunday in a new field and strange 
community will produce some reactions worth recording. Sunday, 
April 20, in Millstone was a rainy day. Faulks found that the 
New Jersey schedule differed from that of New Hampshire. After 
preaching in the forenoon from Jude 1:3, he "led a class of 17, 
of whom one was colored. Rec'd Bro. Stryker's certificate of 
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probation. Aff’n. made some remarks in the S. School. Read a 
copy of the N. Conf. Minutes. Ev'g preached to good audience from 
Rev. 21:7. Called at Bros. Frazee and Gordon.” His Millstone 
ministry was under way. 

Difficulties in the new field began to emerge on Monday. 
"Looked through the Church Records . Found that they have not been 
neatly kept.” This complaint was repeated as he spent many weeks 
trying to bring: tha records up to date. The records at Middlebush 
had to wait until October 7, when they evoked the remark, "May I 
never again see such imperfect records I " But even worse than the 
written records was the spiritual state of Middlebush: "Affairs 
in this part of the charge are in sad condition; divisions and 
hardness prevail." He had yet to learn about the divisions that 
existed among the officiary of both points on the circuit. 

As with all ministers, books were Faulks' tools, but books 
require bookcases. On Monday, April 21, "Called at Bro. Frazee 's 
to look at a bookcase." Evidently it was not what Faulks needed, 
for on May 6, "paid for freight on my boxes, $5.14; two men kindly 
carried them to my room." The books remained in the boxes, for on 
May 22 he paid his brother Lewis "$9.00 for book case." May 26 
was spent "in adjusting books in book-cases w preparing to occupy 
my study, which I formally took possession of this evening." 

Faulks continued to read the same papers and periodicals in Mill- 
stone that he had read in Lempster, adding to them the Methodist 
Quarterly Review and the Ladies Repository . Holyoake on Public 
Speaking he both read and practiced. Bancroft and Stevens con- 
tinued to be his favorites in the field of national and church 
history. A notable addition to his library was the Scripture Cab- 
inet; or Texts & Truths Illustrated , by E. Horne. The time-con- 
suming quest for sermon illustrations was eased by Horne's compi- 
lation of illustrations. Biographies were added to the growing 
library: the Life of the Elder President Edwards , the Life of 

Robert Murray McCheyne , the Letters of Samuel Rutherford are 
listed. \^ile attending the Wesleyan Commencement in Middletown, 
Connecticut, Hugo's Les Miserables was purchased for 5D cents. 

Room and board at Mrs. Van Doren's seems to have been 
satisfactory. Faulks* landlady is referred to as "hostess." 
Whether by contract or courtesy, Faulks "drilled Maria," the 
daughter, "in reading and in singing." After studying Bair's 
20th lecture on rhetoric, he "read Gray's Elegy, aloud to Sister 
Van Doren." On October 16, "^a raw & cloudy day," he "pulled up, 
cut off the tops and housed Sister Van Doren's beets," an accom- 
modation which his "hostess" doubtless appreciated. On July 11 
she was paid $20 by the young minister, $1 in August, $5 in 



September, $1 in October, and $6 in December. 

To reach the homes of parishioners v 7 ho lived on the out- 
skirts of Millstone, Faulks would hire Mrs. Wortman's horse and 
wagon for $1.25 a Hay. On August 13, he hired the Wortman rig to 
call on various members and raise $25 to pay Mrs. De Camp's note. 
The appended comment tells much as to the morale of the Millstone 
Church: Some parts of the work that fall to my lot are not so 

pleasant as some others." To reach Flagtown, Union Dale School- 
house, Fair Oaks in Flemington where a "bounty meeting" was to be 
held, Camp Frelinghuysen , a meeting to encourage volunteering, or 
Middlebush, every possible means of transportation had to be 
sought. The mileage covered on foot is nowhere estimated, but a 
reference to page 3 in "Causes &. Cure of Diseases of the Feet with 
Practical Suggestions," by C. H. Cleveland, M.D. , Cinn . , Bradley & 
Webb, 1862, tells all that we need to know. Exchange of pulpits 
with neighboring ministers involved considerable travel. Faulks 
traveled to Somerville; Windsor, Greenville, New Brunswick, and 
Mt. Zion Church on Sourland Mountain not far from Neshanic in car- 
rying out such exchanges. Horse and some sort of carriage were 
his means of travel. 

Millstone's heat and humidity was a radical change from 
the four delightful summers Faulks had spent in New Hampshire. On 
the evening of Sunday, August 31, 1862, desnite "an excellent 
evangelical & Methodistic sermon by Presiding Elder J. S. Porter, 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, & a small love-feast in the 
afternoon, Faulks recorded, "The day to me has been a gloomy one." 
He "felt low-spirited & confused; the condition of the church & 
Nation is deplorable." This complaint would be reiterated, month 
after month . 

Health had always been something of a problem for the 
young minister. \Jhile at Lempster he suffered more than once from 
toothache. One attack lasted for days. All other remedies fail- 
ing, he concentrated on reading Watson's Institutes, Methodism's 
standard work in Systematic Theology at that time, and found that 
this relieved him as much as anything that he had tried. In Mill- 
stone, on May 10, costiveness and headaches forced him to "call on 
Dr. Ribble at his house; got pills for costiveness, & rode with 
him to Woods Tavern." The doctor gave him some advice about food 
and eating. On Sunday, June 15, Faulks and Rev. Milton Relyea 
took a busman's holiday and went to Plymouth Church in Brooklyn 
where they heard "an excellent sermon on Covetousness by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, & glorious singing." In the afternoon, the pair attended 
the "Farewell meeting in Trinity Church, Jersey City for Stephen 
L. Baldwin," who with his wife were to embark on the following 
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Tuesday for China." Faulks saw the couple aboard the S . S . Hotspur 
and agreed to attend to numerous unfinished matters which they 
were leaving behind. Despite this brief break or holiday, the 
labors of Sunday, June 22, left him "stale & Mondayish." That 
week was brightened by "an excellent letter from Sist. M. M, C.," 
that is, Miss Mary M. Chase. A source of back strain was cor- 
rected: "Raised my table by several inches by putting under it 

blocks prepared by Bro. Arnold." After serving as cashier at the 
church’s festival on Saturday, July 4, he "retired at 2 A.M. , 
extremely weary." Next day after preaching "a poor, unprepared 
sermon and leading the class meeting, he went home with the Rob- 
bins family, then preached at Flagtown schoolhouse which was "full 
& the air close," and preached again at Millstone that evening "to 
a warm, attentive audience in a warm, earnest manner on Rom. 1:16." 
He "passed a restless night," but found no let-up on Monday. 

"Very hot. Mercury up to 90-95. To N, Brunswick in train. Re- 
turned crockery. Paid bill and ice bill. Attended second & last 
M.B. Preachers’ Association." The proceeds of the festival which 
amounted to $101.33 and $5 paid by the steward were turned over to 
the pastor. Since he was for the moment "passing rich," he paid 
his hostess $20 and to Uncle Isaac $50 to be credited to a $150 
note. Rev. T. H. Landon invited Faulks to go with him to the Con- 
necticut Wesleyan College Commencement. Faulks wrote down the 
comment, "L. is good company." They met in New York, took the 
steamer Granite State , came to Middletown, Connecticut, "put up at 
the McDonough House "the first day," but "lodged at Prof. Harring- 
ton's the next." It was on this excursion that Faulks invested 
50 cents in Victor Hugo's Les Miserables . After enjoying the 
Commencement exercises , he returned to New York on the City of 
Hartford . There he bought "stuff for a gown, had it cut at Bro. 
Cowan's &. presented M. [mother] with stuff for a dress." 

Rested somewhat by the trip, Faulks plunged into work 
again: "Spoke at a union meeting in Millstone"; went "to Newark 

to see my Bro. William who has returned from Camp"; made more 
speeches and "promised $7.20 to aid volunteers." He became "very 
hoarse." The autumn Sundays left him exhausted as is shown by 
entries: October 17: "Feel rather old" [This for a man aged 26]; 

October 19: "Feel weak"; October 26: "Weak"; October 31: "Am a 
little feverish"; November 6: "Suffering with cold in my head & 
sore throat." After three days, "My cold continues," but next day 
was Sunday and while snow was on the ground the determined preach- 
er maintained the day's full schedule. November 23: "Preached 
hard & retired weary." 


Faulks faced frustration on virtually every front but he 
was particularly depressed by the people's lack of response. He 
lists 21 persons to whom he sold or gave Bibles, testaments, 
h 3 nnnbooks, disciplines, Methodist almanacs, and such booklets as 
The Golden Chain" and "The Blue Flag." The war news was discour- 
aging at that juncture. Leading members of the church were de- 
spondent. Some of the trustees would not serve after they were 
elected. Lawyer Wilson advised that a congregational meeting be 
held to vote on authorizing a special election. This was done and 
three new trustees were chosen. Still the life of the church was 
not at a spiritual level that satisfied the energetic, systematic, 
earnest young minister. He was depressed by the death of "Bro. 
Frazee's niece Adele." October 1, "A rainy day" for the funeral, 
he wrote "I dread exceedingly," arid finished the sentence in in- 
decipherable shorthand or phonography. The Frazees were well- 
known from Somerville to New Brunswick. Faulks requested the 
Reformed Dutch minister. Rev. D. Cole, to offer nrayer at the 
Frazees’ house. The funeral, "much delayed by the tardiness of 
the undertaker, did proceed about 2 P.M." to New Brunswick where 
"remarks of a consoling nature were made by Rev. E. H. Stokes." 
(Stokes is remembered as the major figure in the founding of the 
Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association, His statue in Ocean Grove 
commemorates his leadership.) Miss Frazee died on September 29; 
on Sunday evening, October 12, Faulks preached in the Millstone 
Church "to a crowded audience in reference to her death, from 
John 14:2, the words she attempted to quote two weeks ago.." 

Faulks throat was so sore at the time that he "took syrup at Bro. 
Gordon's" for it prior to the service. On Monday and Tuesday fol- 
lowing, he visited soldiers in hospitals in Newark. 

On Wednesday, September 15, he "was measured for an over- 
coat by W. D. C,[owan]" his former Class Leader. While at the 
tailor shop, he met and talked with the pastor of the Clinton 
Street Church, Rev. W. L. Corbit, "who entertained us with some 
very peculiar talk." This cryptic entry in the diary would re- 
main so, but for Report No. 5 in the Minutes of the 1863 Session 
of the Newark Annual Conference. "On the Case of W. P. Corbit" 
where 

the committee of inquiry finds that Bro. Corbit holds views on the sub- 
ject of slavery which are contrary to the discipline of our Church; but 
he claims these to be only his own private opinions, and disavows any 
design in the past, either publicly or privately, to disseminate them, 
and promises not to do so in the future. 

Corbit 's character was passed and he was reappointed to Clinton 
Street Church in Newark. The diary makes no further mention of 
Corbit or his views , but Faulks ' condemnation of slavery and 
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strong Union support stand out clearly, for he came to Newark on 
November 3 to attend ’’an administration meeting, at concert hall," 
where he "Heard Dodd, Rutherford, Bradley & Frelinghuysen . ” Next 
day, November 4, there was an "Annual election in N.J. & 8 other 
states." The entry for that day closes with the laconic remark: 
"Democrats jubilant; Union men despondent." Next morning he 
"went up into the city to get news. ’Democracy' has made a sweep- 
ing triumph." As November was coming to an end, Faulks felt the 
lack of spiritual concern by the leading members of the Millstone 
Church. News from the war indicated a prolonged struggle. There 
was much pro-slavery sentiment in New Jersey, some of it in the 
Millstone community. The views of Rev, W. P. Corbit, pastor of 
Clinton Street Church in Newark were disturbing. Hospitals in 
Nev/ark were receiving more and more wounded soldiers. There had 
been no letter received from "chum Stephen L. Baldwin" who had 
sailed for China on June 17 . There was none of the intimate in- 
spirational fellowship close at hand that had meant so much to him 
in New Hampshire. But a turn of the tide was just ahead. On Mon- 
day, November 24, the Official Board and Pastor "Decided to com- 
mence an extra meeting on December 1," That day Faulks received a 
call from Rev. John Hanlon." who was pastor at Dover, New Jersey. 
Hanlon had been pastor of Millstone some years earlier while stud- 
ying at Rutgers, He then went to Connecticut and graduated from 
Wesleyan. It was Monday when he called on Faulks. At prayer 
meeting that evening, he gave a stirring exhortation. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings he preached. During the afternoons, he and 
Faulks went calling on the people. Reading between the lines of 
the diary, it becomes evident that there was some conflict in the 
Board of Stewards and that it had led to the disaffection of 
Brother Gordon, a leading member. On VJednesday evening at the. 
prayer meeting at Brother Frazee’s, "Bro. Gordon also came. 

Excited conversation." Next day Faulks "conversed with Bro. Gor- 
don; afterward Hanlon set out for Somerville." That Thursday 
evening. Rev. S. M. Hammond from New Hampshire "preached to a good 
audience from John 14:27; the sermon partook of his own spirit & 
of the text and the Master." The words of Jesus, "Peace I leave 
with you; my peace give I unto you," had a powerful effect. 

Faulks' account begins with himself: 

The memories of the past & the scenes at West Concord & other places came 
up before me. My soul was full & my spirit tendered. Endeavoring to 
exhort, my feelings overcame me. They found but partial expression. But 
the Spirit was present; all felt, many deeply; H. Pibet & W. W. Morrell 
bowed at the altar, & several others rose for prayers. The spirit & 
developments were in contrast with those of the previous evening. Bro. 

H. & J. called at Bro. Frazee's when a conversation in matter & spirit 
the opposite of the previous evening was enjoyed, as that was suffered 
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... We came home, had a pleasant conversation & I spent a night of 
more repose than the previous one. From strong temptations to despond 
I was raised to exult in God. Verily the darkest hour is just before 
day. 

The tide had really turned. Next day John Hanlon returned 
and exhorted. Faulks wrote down, "The Holy Spirit is working on 
the hearts of the people." On Saturday, "The meeting to elect 
Trustees was harmonious." Both Hanlon and Hammond joined with 
Faulks and the "extra meetings" continued through the week with 
deepening effect. On Thursday a 27 page letter from Stephen L. 
Baldwin arrived, "containing his journal from N.Y. on the Anjier— 
a slow but sure voyage." Christmas was approaching. The Faulks 
clan enjoyed Christmas day at Uncle Isaac’s. The next day, he 
dined at Uncle James', and 7 [of us] practiced singing; paid Aiint 
Hetty $4.50, my apportionment on a shawl for Mother." 

On December 29, Faulks "wrote accounts," and received 25 
cents for a Discipline from W. W. Morrell who had recently been 
converted and joined the church. December began with $7.37 cash 
on hand. Toward salary, $15.25 had been received, and $7.14 to- 
ward other items, but out of this the minister had paid: township 
and county tax of $2.28, Mrs. Van Doren $6 for board, W. D. Cowan 
$5 toward an overcoat , Aunt Hetty $4,50 toward the shawl for 
Mother, and 25 cents to have an umbrella repaired. The year ended 
with $9.92 cash on hand, or $2.55 more than when the month began. 

The diary for 1862 ends with a reflection and resolution: 
The past year- -so nearly gone--af fords me many occasions for 
regret at unfaithfulness. I have at least a purpose to the Mas- 
ter s work. ’ The year ahead would give him opportunity to demon-' 
strate his steadfastness in adhering to that resolution. 

On Monday, October 26, Faulks entered upon a new and 
strange experience. "Left my station at Millstone for the purpose 
of entering the service of the U.S. Christian Commission for a 
short time, my brethren having voted me a leave of absence for a 
while." The Christian Commission was an interdenominational group 
that enlisted ministers to "visit hospitals, camps and battle 
fields, for the instruction, supply, encouragement and relief of 
the men of our Army, according to their various circumstances." 

Such ministers were designated as "Delegates." They distributed 
stores in hospitals and camps, circulated good publications, aided 
chaplains, encouraged special and stated meetings for prayer among 
men in the field and hospitals , aided the sick and wounded to 
write letters, and tried to 

encourage the men in every right way and discourage every vice, and, 
above all, persuade them to become reconciled to God through the blood 
of His Son, if they have not already done so, and if they have, then 
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to be strong in the Lord, resolute for duty, earnest and constant 
in prayer, and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 

In short, it was an organized inter-church effort to carry the 
total message and ministering function of the Christian Church to 
the soldiers and sailors wherever they might be. "Delegates were 
to be careful not to infringe upon the work of chaplains. A chap- 
lain's regiment is his peculiar parish, and there should be no 
intrusion upon it," an italicized instruction read. There were 
three classes of Delegates, each having its distinct duties and 
requiring specific instructions: the Field, the Hospital, and the 
Front . 

Faulks presented himself at the C.C. General Office in 
Philadelphia and was assigned to the hospital at Sandy Hook, Mary- 
land, near Harper's Ferry. He and a Presbyterian minister, Rev. 
John Turbeit, "an Irishman & somewhat advanced in years," trav- 
elled together and arrived at Sandy Hook about 1:00 a.m. on Fri- 
day, October 30. They spent what remained of the night at "the 
public house in a room with four other men, the air being very 
corrupt." Next morning they went to the Pleasant Valley Hospital 
and met Rev. D. A. Strong who guided them around Harper's Ferry 
and helped them to get a general view of things . He advised that 
one of them "be located at the hospital to succeed him & the other 
at the Ferry. Bro. Turbeit being the older, I offered to occupy 
the tent at the hospital." 

On his first Sunday, November 1, Faulks began his duties 
by distributing 45 religious papers "among soldiers," noting "that 
most of them had gone home to vote at the election on next Wednes- 
day." He then attended "rel. service in the barn, Bro. Strong 
preached on Heb. 4:11. The surgeons were present. The soldiers 
were attentive." Following the service, Faulks borrowed Dr. 
Smith's horse, "went to Harper's Ferry & spoke to the 34th Mass. 
Regiment, after dress parade, from I Tim. 6:12." The diary con- 
tinues : 

Was somewhat embarrassed by the peculiarity and strangeness of my situa- 
tion, and had but a poor command of my thoughts. The Adjutant told me 
I occupied about seven minutes in speaking. The band preceded and fol- 
lowed the service with appropriate music. On returning my horse took 
fright at a locomotive, & caused me some inconvenience but no serious 
damage. This Sabbath has been a strange and peculiar day to me. 

Obviously a considerable adjustment had to be made in the change 
from quiet Millstone and Middlebush in New Jersey to the Camp and 
hospitals at Harper's Ferry. 

The next day, Monday, Faulks attended the funeral of 
Samuel Tucker, Company A, 2nd Eastern Shore Reg’t, Md. Vols . , who 
died in the hospital, leaving a wife and eight children. Wednes- 
day, November 4, he gives a detailed account of what a Christian 


Commission Delegate did by way of distributing religious publica- 
tions : 

Forenoon distributed among the 32nd N.Y. Artillary a German Battery, 62 
four-paged German books— 248 pages— 26 copies of the American Messenger 
10 of the Good News. Afn. went through the several wards of our hospital 

6 gave the soldiers 17 copies of the Good News, 13 of the Presbyterian, 

7 of the Chronicle, 16 of the S.S. [Sunday School] Times, 6 of the Chrn. 
Banner, — 58 papers — and to one man, some black thread. 

Faulks then climbed the 110 foot hill to the "Stone Fort," visited 
the 1st Mass. Heavy Artillery, and gave the men "20 copies of the 
Good News; 10 of the S.S. Times; 15 of the Presbyterian; 10 of the 
American Messenger; and 15 of the Tract, 'God in the Camp,’ 16 
pages each, 240 pages." From later entries in the diary we learn 
that Faulks also distributed "The Christian Interpreter, the 
Watchman & Reflector, The Methodist, the Parish Visitor. Great 
Slaughter , Son in the Army, and Tracts entitled Soldiers' Series." 
The young C.C. Delegate read all these, but adds that he also read 
"The Atlantic Monthly." There are repeated entries of gifts of 
thread, envelopes, paper and stamps, and of something called "a 
housewife." One soldier requesting this accessory referred to it 
as "a midv7if e . " As time passed, more and more New Testaments and 
Hymnbooks were provided for distribution. The mention of inter- 
views, of words of counsel, comfort, and encouragement are repeat- 
ed day after day. We come to realize that the articles and publi- 
cations distributed are often the means to striking up a serious 
conversation that provides an evangelistic opportunity. 

In one November afternoon, Faulks 

conversed with the following soldiers: Dexter Rights member of 1st Mass. 
Artillery, trying to be a Christian — will return home with increased 
appreciation of Chrn. society & privileges. H. W. Merrell — 6th Mich. 
Cavalry^ — professed religion at about the age of 15 years. — now doubts his 
conversion; but intends to be strictly moral. Thos. Wade — 6th Mich. 
Cavalry — part of hiS foot amputated — member of 'Union Church' — professed 
rel. about three yrs. Alex Waters — 21st Reg. prof, of rel. Edward B. 
Morrell — member of 14th Ct. Reg'l Band — Ward master — Intelligent — wife a 
Methodist — inquired touching the 'philosophy* of conversion. 

Similar abbreviated entries occur week after week. 

Interviews often turned up surprises. "Joseph Hamilton 
of South Carolina, where with his Bro., he owned 80 slaves--now 
one of the remaining 20 of the N.Y. 2nd regiment, has been in 17 
battles--not a professor; but admires religion, & expects to 
become a Christian." The moral collapse of soldiers distressed 
Faulks greatly. 

Afternoon, Chas. Weymouth, of the 50th N.Y., called to get a book. 

Has been in the service 26 months — left horn a member of the M.E. Church 
— since then his Mother has died — his brother shot on the field & worse 
than all, he has wandered from the good way. 0! the sad story of many 
of our soldiers! 

Little wonder that older ministers could not stand the 
strain or adapt to exposure and other discomforts. Faulks found 
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life in a tent and unsatisfactory food did not improve his health. 
He was "unwell with piles and costiveness," but allowed nothing to 
interfere with his appointed rounds of duty. That same day he 
called on Alexander Walters in the 1st ward, who was low with 
typhoid fever. Unable to get Walter’s parents’ address, Faulks 
finds that of his sister and writes her of her brother’s serious 
condition. Walters was dead in a few hours. Next day prior to 
the funeral, Faulks learned that death was due "to Typhus fever 
instead of Typhoid." 

On November 23, about four weeks after Faulks came to 
Harper's Ferry, he applied for a pass to permit him to visit the 
18th Conn. Volunteers and the hospital nearby. Ke received little 
encouragement from the "Lieutenant in command, but found Chaplain 
Brady to utilize the supply of books and tracts of the Christian 
Commission." Upon his return to Harper's Ferry, Faulks called on 
"Wm. Lowe, 9th Medical- -thigh amputated- -who while he lay wounded 
and bleeding on the ground- -expressed his obligation to God, & 
admitted occasion for gratitude." 

On December 8, "ITholesome weather. VJalked along the canal 
bank to Antietam Iron Works. Then, after dining at a private 
house, to the scene of the battle. Passed the bridge called 
'Burnside's Bridge,' along the road to Sharpsburg." Faulks spent 
the night at the public house kept by Mr . McGaw who told him, 

"this house was struck ten times by shells during the battle." 

Next day, he called at the home of David R. Miller, who told him 
about the battlefield and gave him three bullets and a grape shot . 
Faulks noted that graves of fallen soldiers could be seen here and 
there, but that traces of the battle were nearly gone since "much 
of the ground was under cultivation." Since no boat was going 
down the canal, he was compelled to walk back to Harper's Ferry, 

(a distance of 13 to 15 miles) , which left him "footsore and 
weary." Faulks records that "during his absence, old Mr, Dawson 
has died. His wife, though living in Harper's Ferry, has failed 
to visit him during his sickness, came to the hospital and wept 
over his dead body," 

Faulks evidently made his visit to Antietam because he was 
being transferred from Harper's Ferry, for he went to Washington 
on December 10. Prior to his leaving he had an earnest conversa- 
tion with the surgeon. Dr. H. W. Ch*7ings , who came to call on him. 
Faulks writes , "Told him I hoped he would get to the heaven of 
which he spoke at breakfast, and that no doubt he had often heard 
of the way." He said, "Yes, it had been drummed into him for a 
long time." Faulks praises the surgeon and his assistant for 
their respectful attitude towards him, but of showing "lightness 


and neglect on the great subject." 

On December 13, Faulks visited Alexandria, saw a former 
slave-pen on which he read, "Price, Burch and Co., Dealers in 
Slaves," and noted that it is now used as "a place of confinement 
for drunken soldiers." On December 16, he visited Jones' Point ‘ 
and "saw a huge Rodney gun, which fire a ball weighing 450 pounds. 
With two shots out of three made to strike a target 12 ft. square, 
at a distance of 2,000 yards." He visited and distributed tracts 
to wounded soldiers in a Baptist church which had been turned into 
a hospital and went into the Marshall House in which Col. Ells- 
worth was shot, noting that the staff from which he took down the 
Rebel flag is still on the house. On December 16, "Got my hair 
cut by a barber who states that he has been at the business in 
A[lexandria] for 42 years." 

Faulks set out from Alexandria "for the front" on December 
16. He spent the first night "at the head-quarters of the C.C., 
in a tent with eleven others, sleeping, or trying to sleep in a 
'bunk' between two men--Bros. Shore and Kimball. The closeness of 
our communion did not heighten the quality of my rest." Despite 
discomforts, Faulks systematically wrote to his family and friends, 
i^ead The Atlantic Monthly , and carried out scheduled visits and 
distribution of tracts. On December 18, "Accompanying Bro. 
Coolidge, toiled through the mud, and visited Calvary Corps Hospi- 
tal." Faulks goal was to reach Culpepper and establish a head- 
quarters for the Christian Commission there. He reached Culpepper 
after a ride on an engine on December 24 and, after finding that 
a Mrs. Paine had rooms available for the Christian Commission if 
the Provost Marshal approved, set on a round of inquiry that ended 
up with that official's hearty consent. After making the trip 
back to Brandy Station, near the front, Faulks brought supplies to 
the Paine house and began their distribution on Christmas Day. He 
soon emptied his haversack. Among the N.J. Volunteers he met 
"Sergeant Lewis Owens, the brother of Sister Frazee, who seemed 
glad to meet somebody from Millstone." 

The lines written on that Christmas day are moving: 

This Christmas evening finds me in the tent of the C.C., at the close of 
a tolerably well-improved day, suffering somewhat from a cold, and 
severely from a toothache. The friends at home, gathered probably at 
Uncle Isaac's are kindly remembered, with wishes for their happiness, & 
not without some little desire to be with them, did it not seem better, 
all things considered, not to be home. During this day, on which the 
birth of the man Christ Jesus is celebrated, I have seen more men the 
worse for drinking liquor than on any previous day since I came to the 
Army of the Potomac, Some of them were what is significantly called 
"dead drunk." 

Some of those who fight the battles of freedom are the slaves of 
their own appetites, and the victims of their undeclared enemies, O for 
the day when I, and when all who sigh for it, shall be freed from pain. 
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and degradation and sin I I feel this moment, the throbs of pain, the 
effects of sin and the hopes of purity. 

Four days prior, Faulks found himself near the residence 
of a prominent North Virginia Secessionist, the Hon. John Minor 
Botts, to whom he paid a visit. Botts said 

that from the outset he had not a single doubt for an instant of the suc- 
cess of the Gov’t, in this contest, that during the past year the Rebels 
had annoyed him greatly, 12,000 Cavalry had grazed on his acres, that of 
25 miles of fence but 3 now remained, that fruit , ornamental and shade 
trees had alike been cut away, and that many of his hogs had been killed. 

He said that .although the property had been and is guarded, our forces 
had destroyed considerable of fencing and of trees. Complaint had been 
made to the General commanding, who had promised to stop the evil. Mr. 
Botts owns large estates. He spoke of 42,000 acres, and considers his 
lands severely damaged by the loss of their wood. He speaks freely of 
the South, severely of its leaders; and thinks Mr. Lincoln's chance for 
the presidency better than that of any one -now spoken of. This I was 
glad to hear. He thinks that slavery must Inevitably perish as the 
result of the War brought on by the Southern leaders, whom he calls prac- 
tical abolitionists , as he considers Phillips, Garrison, Beecher, Sumner, 
Wade and others theoretical or merely talking abolitionists . Mr. B. 
made some criticisms of Mr. Lincoln's emancipation proclamation, said he 
lost 7 slaves only, that the rest, aware that they could do as they 
pleased, would not go . . . His remarks about the Democratic party were 
far from flattering. He considers that from the outset he has been 
injured, abused and persecuted, and thinks that if the book of Botts 
could be written, it would contain an example of suffering & of patience 
worthy of succeeding or accompanying that of the book of Job; although 
he confessed in answer to a remark, that at times, a volcano of indigna- 
tion was smothered, he found it wise to be silent. 

Faulks continues , "On returning from this interesting 
interview I came upon a grave, on the headboard of which were 
these words: C. H. Hunter, 1st Div. , 3rd Corps, Shot for deser- 
tion." No comment followed. 

On Tuesday, May 31, 1864, Faulks set down in the third of 
his U.S. Christian Commission Diaries a review of an eventful week. 
He had just arrived in Louisville, Kentucky, having left his new 
appointment to the Methodist Episcopal Church at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, which voted him a six weeks leave of absence at the ear- 
nest request of the Christian Commission. \'/hile bidding farewell 
to his Mother and to "friends at Hill Farm," he learned that "Lt. 

J. C. Baldwin had been killed in the army." The Lieutenant was a 
brother of Stephen L. Baldwin in China, whom Faulks had come to 
refer to as "chum Baldwin." Next day, May 25, Faulks went to 
Philadelphia, met a number of ministerial delegates to the 1864 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, among them 
his friends Relyea and Buckley, who advised Faulks to secure an 
assignment by the Christian Commission to the West, which he 
immediately did. Buckley was then serving a pastorate in Detroit 
and generously provided sleeping-car accommodations to Pittsburg 
for his friend Faulks. At the Philadelphia depot, Faulks met 
"A. F. R. Martin, his wife, and little 'Josy,' the daughter of 
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chum Baldwin." Mrs. Martin, a sister of Stephen L. Baldwin in 
China, had cared for Josephine since her sister-in-law's death. 
Faulks notes that his next letter to his chum will bring the news 
of the death of the brother Lt. J. C. Baldwin and the marriage of 
the sister to Mr. Martin. 

Faulks visited the Christian Commission in Pittsburgh, then 
the Fort Pitt foundries where heavy 20 inch guns were being cast, 
and ended the day at the Soldier's Home, resting there until the 
1:20 A.M. train left Columbus via Crestline. During a v/ait of sev- 
eral hours for the train to Cincinnati, he visited the State Capi- 
tal, and also the Ohio State Prison. The guide informed him that 
the number of convicts had decreased since the rebellion, due, in 
the guide's opinion, to the entrance into the army of many who 
would otherwise have "come into the prison." "The number of female 
convicts is 25. They are more abandoned and degraded than the 
males, he also declared." 

Arriving in Cincinnati at 4:00 A.M. after a wearisome night 
on the train, Faulks "took an upper room at the Burnett House, 
sought rest in a nap, comfort in a wash, & recuperation in a break- 
fast. Improved my opportunities for the hearing of the Word." 

This took the form of attending Union Church and hearing "Rev. Mr. 
Boardman of Binghampton in the morning, Gen Coward Crosby of N.Y. 
at the Third Presbyterian Ch. in the evening," and conversing in 
the afternoon with "Mr. Pioneer, a Member of the New School Pres- 
byterian Ch. General Assembly." Faulks concluded that "The day was 
industriously and profitably spent, but was too full of exertion to 
be followed by a night of satisfactory rest." 

The trip to Louisville was made by the steamboat. General 
Lytle . The enjoyment of the Ohio River scenery was interrupted by 
an incident in which a young man stole two pistols from some of the 
colored troops, and gave one to a companion, V7ho in trying to con- 
ceal it, shot himself in the knee. Next day, in Louisville, Faulks 
was sent to distribute Christian Commission literature at the Park 
Barracks which were three miles outside the city. In the after- 
noon, he was sent to the Branch B. , Clay Hospital, to talk with men 
there. He then walked three miles to the depot "under a shining 
sun and over dusty roads, which was not particularly relished." 
During the 185 miles on a night train to Nashville, "sleep was 
caught by snatches." He arrived at 7:00 A.M,, Wednesday, June 1st. 

Nashville was a "city of hospitals." The Cumberland hos- 
pital some distance out of the city "contains some thousands of 
patients. The men are placed in tents in rows stretching away for 
many rods. They make a city of sick and wounded men." During his 
one week at Nashville, Faulks had numerous interviews with wounded 
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soldiers, "on their highest concerns. A fair proportion professed 
to love the Saviour, a majority of whom are Methodists. Some were 
tender on the subject and more than admitted all that was said." 
Noting that "Two men just rec’d, were wounded the night before in a 
house of ill fame," Faulks recorded that "Lewd women are said to be 
numerous about the city. Some estimate the number at 5,000. They 
are among the soldier’s worst enemies." 

After observing that card playing was the major pastime of 
the soldiers in the hospitals , and that when asked about such an 
unprofitable investment of their time, they refused to defend the 
practices, and apologized for it, Faulks comments that it is 
"something to pass away the time in the absence of better employ- 
ment." VJe learn that "in the tent of the Christian Commission are 
kept a circulating library for the soldiers, facilities for them, to 
write letters, & a good supply of reading. The Com. is blessing 
the soldiers, & through them the nation in a variety of ways." 

There are all sorts of soldiers. 

Found one, a man of years, who is drawing near the end of life's warfare. 

He is thin. & emaciated, weak and waning, Said he was not a praying man. 

I told him of the consolation which prayer afforded. He answered, ”1 have 
been there, & know it is so," I ventured to pray with him, notwithstand- 
ing his weakness. In this he seemed to join. But how poor a time is this 
to seek to enter at the strait gatel My confidence in such hours as occa- 
sions for preparing to meet death and the judgment is constantly weakening. 

One man preferred "to be left alone to die in the field, 
as he knew he must die, & as he felt that God was with him there," 
In Barracks No. 2, members of the 137th Indiana, a 100-day reg't 
on the way to the front . . ." are very youthful. One little fel- 

low who has already been six months in the service reports himself 
as 16 years of age." Evidently by June 3, 1864, the Union as well 
as the Confederate Army was being reinforced by what we now call 
"Teen-agers . " 

Faulks inspected the Tennessee Capital and was impressed 
with the building and the view of the beautiful countryside which 
it commanded. He "called into the Governor's room and took a view 
of the renowned 'Andy Johnson' who was reading a letter." That 
same day a request came to the Commission for "two ministers to 
counsel five men who are condemned to death as bushwhackers . " The 
condemned men are 

above the level of the average prisoners in intelligence, ages ranging 
from 19 to 33. One is a deacon and two are members of the Presbyterian 
Church. All assert their innocence & manifest a dread of death. One 
wept freely, one of them is sick with the measles. The brethren who 
went to counsel them feel their responsibility to be very great . The 
conversation was in the hearing of the guard. 

Next day, Saturday, June 4, in Barracks No. 1, Faulks 
observed "One of the soldiers in his 15th year. Many are small 
very boyish in appearance." Also, "Some surgeons refuse to admit 


our delegates to their hospitals." Despite numerous difficulties, 
Faulks in one week had "Preached once, attended 13 prayer meetings, 
gave soldiers 3 Test's., 10 hymnbooks , 25 other books, 409 papers 
& 460 pages of tracts." 

On Saturday evening, June 4, he writes, 

We went to an open space near the depot to see a company of rebel pris- 
oners. They numbered nearly 300, came from Rome, Resaca & the neighbor- 
hood of the late battles, present a tough, wiry appearance and look like 
men who had endured hardness. It was impossible to communicate much with 
them , , , Some of them traded their Confederate money for gov't money, 
and then bought cake and refreshments . 

On Sunday, June 5, "the chaplain of the 3rd Ky. reg't. 
arranged for a meeting, but we labored at a disadvantage, for the 
pious part of the troops had gone out to enjoy a prayer-meeting by 
themselves." Faulks preached to a small audience on "Be strong & 
of good courage." The Chaplain then called on a "Bro. Lambertson 
to pray." This interesting entry follows: 

The prayer was eloquent & effective. Said L., I am told is from Ohio, has 
been a member of the Methodist and other ministries, has been in prison at 
home, in the guard house of the reg’t, drinks, has left his family & dis- 
graced the Christian name in various ways. He is an eloquent, natural 
orator, & has preached till recently when the Provost Marshal forbid it. 
About the time of his being put in to the guard-house, he was holding meet- 
ings & having, he said, a revival. 

On their way back to Nashville, Faulks and his companions 
visited and admired Mt, Olive Cemetery and noted its beauty and 
"the vaults, tombstones and monuments, many of them not only neat, 
but elegant and costly, indicating the wealth & refined taste of 
the people." The pair also rode past "the farm occupied by refu- 
gees, under the superintendence of Bro. Farwell." It was formerly 
owned by a Mr. Ewing, a distinguished lawyer of the state. "The 
large house, the cabins, and the surroundings with the whole 
appearance of the place indicate that 'the peculiar institution,' 
[i.e., slavery] there assumed the patriarchal form." Bro. Farwell 
remarked that the land was so fertile that "it needed only to be 
tickled with the hoe in the spring and you might laugh for the crop 
in the fall." 

One of the ministers who had counseled the condemned Con- 
federates informed Faulks that one of them had said, "We are to 
lose our lives for being in bad company ." "They were found in the 
company of the bushwhackers , but they deny that they are guilty of 
their proceedings." 

On Sunday afternoon Faulks attended "the St. John's Col- 
ored M.E. Church which had left the M.E. Church, South, reorgan- 
ized & changed their name from Caper's Chapel to St. John's 
Church." He noted that the singing was "forcible & generally on 
the minor scale." The preacher's handling of the text, "Stand in 
the ways, see, & ask for the old paths," was admirable in its 
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power and effect. Faulks summarized the method of repetitive exhor- 
tation as 

something like this: We are invited to stand in the way. Brethren. Christ 
is the Way. Stand in the Way, Sisters. Stand in the Way, Sinners. Stand 
in the Way, Soldiers. Stand in the Way, Citizens. Stand in the Way. Life 
is passing, death is hastening, judgment is coming. Let us be found in the 
Way, 

On returning, Faulks passed a drunken soldier who was pro- 
claiming loudly that he had been injured by another, that he had 
been in the service for 31 years and that if anyone troubled him, 
he would find himself "a candidate for the coffin." At the service 
that evening, "some of the men who were much the worse for what 
they had drunk kept coming and going." Faulks strained his throat 
and lungs trying to be heard and commented, "I made out to produce 
more sound than the disorderly one & was therefore heard by those 
v/ho listened." 

Next day, Monday, June 6, Faulks recorded his first in- 
stance of white Union Array soldiers attacking a Negro. They were 
from a Kentucky regiment and were inflamed by drink. As the out- 
break continued the Provost Marshal and the guard put an end to 
the disorder. 

Faulks consulted a Dr. Ford as to what to do since a young 
man who was ill with small -pox had been taken from the house where 
he and others lived, Vaccination was advised and the advice was 
followed. The vaccination did not interrupt Faulks' daily round 
of visiting, preaching five minute sermons and distributing hymn 
books, Testaments, and tracts to various regiments. A letter to 
the Christian Commission at Nashville from a Michigan soldier who 
enclosed $5 with warm words of appreciation for the Commission's 
work was received and read. It heartened all the "delegates," On 
Thursday, June 9, Faulks set out for Decatur, Alabama, to inquire 
into the desirability of establishing a station for the Commission, 
Leaving Nashville at 6:15 A.M. , he arrived at Decatur at 6:15 P.M,, 
but then had to walk two miles, crossing a lake and the Tennessee 
River on an unfloored pontoon bridge, before reaching the village. 
The June heat left him "in a state of perspiration not often 
equalled by me," he recorded. From Nashville "the ride slow, 
sure, on feet or a no-cushion seat, in a car bearing the name of 
Osgood Bradley, Worcester, Mass. The distance is said to be 119 
miles." Faulks divided his time during the 12 hour ride between 
reading "the Memoir of Adjutant Stearns, son of_-the President of 
Amherst College," and viewing 

the handiwork of God in the rich and varied lands and the green & solemn 
forests along the route ... We passed, besides much uncared for land, 
beautiful fields of clover, rye, waving wheat, sweet potatoes, & broad 
acres adorned by the cotton plant & cultivated by colored persons, many 
of them were females. 
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During the long day, Faulks "took some coffee & cornbread 
at Franklin, Lemonade at Columbia, and a heavier meal at Athens, in 
a state not fully equal of that v/hich contained its ancient name- 
sake." He put up at the McCartney House in Decatur and recorded 
that 

the clerk of this uncrowded hotel expressed his decided disapproval of 
Gov. A, Johnston as the Union Candidate for vice-president & his wish 
that Fremont or someone else may be elected, Johnston seems less 
honored in his o^m country than he is by many out of it. 

Refugees from Blount County, Alabama, began to appear. 

"Two women with several children & an oxteam drawing a wagon fol- 
lowed by a horse" had made their way through the Rebel picket lines. 

One woman carried an infant which she was nursing, while the other drove 
the team. Two children were in the wagon, one of them a little boy was 
sleeping at the end, the head of the horse being but a few inches from 
him. The wagon was loaded with very poor household goods. The husband 
of one and the brother-in-law of the other had come in a few days since 
to join the First Alabama Union Cavalry, a reg't which numbers about 
2,000 already. 

The women "praised the horse & said he was lank because he had been 
kept poor and not fed, so as to be less likely to be stolen." \Jhen 
they were congratulated on getting their team through, they said, 
"We have had good luck & a heap of bad." Faulks saw them as exam- 
ples of "the poor whites of the South," and ’^vrote do\m that "One of 
the good results of the War will be the emancipation of this class 
from their slavery." 

Faulks describes Decatur as "once a considerable village, 
but a large part has been destroyed by the army, a few houses only 
being left." His further notation runs: 

A military order required the destruction of houses for the space of 300 
yards, but men complain that the destruction has covered nearly 700 yards, 
and that houses worth thousands of dollars have been needlessly and wan- 
tonly torn down piece by piece. 

Supplies that Faulks had ordered from Nashville were 
delayed in reaching Decatur and this permitted him to explore and 
converse about other matters than he would otherwise have done. 

He records some amusing incidents, among them a story told him by 
the hotel clerk . 

A refugee came in with his hunting rifle & family. On the inquiry of the 
officer as to how many he should need rations for, the hunter called upon 
his wife, whom he asked how many chil, they had. She answered, "You know 
as well as I do there is jest 21." 

Mrs. McCartney, who had managed the Decatur Hotel for some 
years, complained to some of the guests, "0, how things have 
changed since I was upstairs'. It is 12 years since I was there." 

An abundance of slaves had previously made such work on her part 
unnecessary. Faulks comments, "For the first time in their lives, 
many are learning what it is to work," 
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On June 14, five days after Faulks had arrived in Decatur, 
some supplies from the Christian Commission finally came. He imme- 
diately opened the large box, distributed papers to the soldiers 
around the depot 

who seemed anxious to have them. Then placing the box in a huge wagon, 

I was drawn by four mules over the roughest road I have seen in many a 
day. In some places the wheels sunk in to the hubs. The jolting and 
the sun occasioned an unpleasant aching of the head, eyes & back. 

He immediately distributed "a large number of papers with writing 
paper and envelopes to soldiers of the 1st Alabama Cav’y, 93rd 111., 
16 Mo., and others, along the river." He concluded the labors of 
the day with a prayer meeting held on the breastworks with men from 
the 25th Ind. and 132nd Wis . regiments. VThile "the profanity of 
many was loud and unblushing," there were 17 who came to "the spot 
on the breastworks" for "a meeting in the moonlight," the last such 
prayer-meeting for some since they vzere to leave in the morning for 
the front. Faulks comments that "the majority present were Method- 
ists and generally of the Western Army." Upon return from the 
prayer meeting, he learned that some of the N.Y, Zouaves "had 
attacked the bakery opposite the hotel, broken the windows and 
created a rumpus generally," which required that the guard be 
called out. This comment follows; "This reg. contains some ex- 
ceedingly rough men from the city." 

On June 15, the departure of the two brigades from the 
former fort at Decatur to join General Sherman left an "uncommon 
dullness that seemed to overspread everything." Faulks continued 
his activities for the Christian Commission, visiting the guard 
house, a small hospital, various convalescents and "stragglers." 

He writes down, "Met for the first time a soldier who inquired for 
a Universalist paper." 

On June 16, he received from "the express a package of 
$100 worth of postage stamps for distribution. The two-mile walk 
to the depot via the railroad bridge over the lake was "with 
greater ease than at first. The sun is sufficiently warm and the 
walk sufficiently long to render me warm and weary. A drink com- 
posed of vinegar, sugar and water is agreeable. Mr. Baker, whom 
I had accommodated with stamps, provides it." 

A young man, J. B. Ashton, sought to open a theater in the 
Baptist Church of Decatur. He had broken off from a company of 
performers in Huntsville. His hope was to open a theater in 
Atlanta as soon as it was in possession of the Union forces. 

Another young man had appeared with a stereopticon and other 
machines for an exhibition. Others were gathering cotton and 
quarreling over it. "The $1.27 a pound which it now brings makes 
it an object of peculiar interest," Faulks observed. His remark, 
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"The eagerness after money & the variety of schemes for obtaining 
it are remarkable. Viewed in some lights they are dreadful," 
clearly forecasts the horrors of the days of Reconstruction and the 
veneer of the Gilded Age that followed the Civil War. 

The shipment of postage stamps brought a rush of requests 
from men of the 25th Indiana and the 329th Wisconsin Regiments. 
"Everyone offered to buy them & none of my repeated offers to give 
them to those who had no money were accepted. I disposed of seven- 
ty dollars worth in the tv7o regiments." Faulks reminded the men 
that the Christian Commission had sent the stamps. He adds, "Of 
all the papers which I offer to the soldiers, the ’Advocates’ are 
the most in demand. I remarked, ’There seem to be a great many 
Methodists in this regiment.' Said one, 'We are all Methodists.”' 
News of the shipment of stamps got around quickly. There was a 
great demand for them by men of "the 17th N.Y. Infantry, a regiment 
composed largely of Irishmen from the city, many of whom have been 
in the lowest society, and is probably the 'hardest’ in the army." 
The evening of June 17 , Faulks sent the Commission at Nashville 
$70 received from the sale of stamps. 

From this time onward, Faulks was afflicted with "coughing 
spells" after retirement at night and occasionally through the day. 
He complains. My cough is exceedingly troublesome. No word from 
Nashville or home." Despite his physical condition, he preached 
on the following day, Sunday, June 19, at two services, and re- 
ceived an appreciative call from the Colonel who said "the sermon 
would be productive of good." Groups of refugees appeared at the 
Provost Marshal’s office. 

Both men and women and their broods of children present a squalid appear- 
ance, say they have left all, say that corn is $12 a bushel, and that 
some are about starving. Notwithstanding the risks they incur, these 
people are constantly escaping the rebel lines and coming in. For the 
sake of vast numbers of suffering peoples, may the days of this war be 
shortened! 

On Monday, June 20, Faulks was disturbed that an order had 
come from Gen. Granger that the clerk at Mrs. McCartney’s hotel 
"should be sent North," The young man, who had been wounded while 
in the Confederate army, was courteous and intelligent, and his 
leaving would severely handicap Mrs. McCartney. Apparently some 
rumor of his ill-advised utterances rendered him suspect so he had 
"to go North." 

On Wednesday, June 22, Faulks secured a pass and went to 
Huntsville , 

a charming village, the most beautiful I have seen in the South. The 
streets are long, straight, and adorned with green foliage. Many of 
the houses and gardens indicate the easy circumstances and refined 
tastes of those who occupied them once, & some still retain possession. 

Faulks located the Christian Commission "delegate," the Rev. H. F. 
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Nelson, a student in Lane Theological Seminary,” who was uneasy 
about possible rebel raids and bushwhackers.” Huntsville had a 
drug store, but the druggist's stock included nothing that would 
help to ease Faulks' bronchial cough. Faulks accused "most dealers 
and proprietors of the sin of extortion, citing such prices as 'A 
dollar for a poor meal, 40 cents for three lemons, 25 cents for a 
small plate of wretched ice-cream, 15 cents for a poor imitation 
of soda water." A Dr. Breck told Faulks that he had lived in Ala- 
bama for a half century, but had visited West Point Military Acad- 
emy and was well acquainted with Staten Island. 

A kind of Unionist, he groans much over the war, says it is "Blood! Blood! 
More Blood! That the North will never give it up, & the South will never 
yield & cannot be subjugated!" He says that he resisted and pleaded with 
the "fire-eaters" in the outset, as did others but that it was in vain. 

A more gloomy view of the war and its prospects I have not heard expressed. 

Faulks encountered unexpected difficulties in returning to 
Decatur. The train schedule was suddenly changed by the military. 
Then when he tried to reach the depot for the 2:30 A.M. train, he 
was challenged by the sentry and held since he had no night-pass. 
^■Jhen the change of the guard took place, the sentinel accompanied 
him to the office of the guard where permission was given for them 
to pass to the depot. But after boarding the waiting train, Faulks 
was informed by the military conductor that his pass was not signed 
as was required by the late order. 

Hence, no passage, a return to the guard one of whom went with us till 
past the last sentinel. Here we indulged in an imperfect repose till 
6 A.M. when we came to the Huntsville Hotel, & received a partial per- 
mission to go up on the special train of Gen. Roseau, 

Full permission was given "at the moment of departure of the train.” 
Faulks found that Gen. Granger was aboard and heard from him that 
the fort at Huntsville was "a poor concern, & badly planned.” Upon 
arriving at Decatur, Faulks found no message from Nashville or any 
personal letters . The two mile walk to the village "was the warm- 
est I have perhaps ever taken. The perspiration rolled from me. 

At this the latter part of the day my head still feels what I sup- 
pose to be the effects of the heat.” The long, hot, exhausting 
day ended with the impressive funeral of a young soldier from the 
18th Michigan regiment who was killed during a scouting expedition 
on the previous night. Faulks felt the awesomeness of the occasion. 

Just as the sun was going down, & the stillness of evening was creeping 
over nature, the funeral procession, preceded by the reg'l band, came out 
of the hospital to the grave. The hour, the face of nature, the music — 
Webster's March — the spirit of the crowd of soldiers who seemed uncon- 
sciously to fall into the procession rendered it a scene not soon to be 
forgotten. 

Saturday, June 25, was spent in arranging Sunday services 
with the 9th Ohio Cavalry, and at two hospitals, but time was 
found to read the North American Review’s article on General 


McClellan's report. "Much of the night [Saturday] was occupied in 
sweating and coughing,” but Sunday found Faulks conducting a ser- 
vice in Post Hospital No. 1, then a service "under a noble oak 

tree” for men from Hospital No. 2 who "came out, one after another, 

some on crutches, some with canes. The audience grew as the sermon 
went on, men from neighboring companies halting to listen.” A 
third service was held at the hospital of the 134th Indiana "with 
Chaplain Hertig closing, each of the two meetings with prayer." 

A final meeting for the day was with the 18th Michigan regiment 
which was on dress parade.” Monday, an intensely warm day, found 
Faulks wondering why he "got no word or letter” from Nashville. , 
After preaching to the men of the 1st Michigan Light Artillery, lie 

walked with Lieut. Calkins on the breastworks and received from him 

an account of what Decatur was like prior to the order given to the 
residents to vacate the place. "Most of the residents were women 
and children.” Upon returning to his quarters, he found there the 

Rev. Mr. Edmondson, formerly pastor of the M.E. Church in this village, 
who, on learning that I am a Methodist preacher, asked for a bed in my 
room. While his father still owns about 20 slaves, the son declares that 
he would prefer the freedom of every Negro in the South to the success of 
the rebellion. 

On Tuesday, June 28, Faulks recorded: 

Rec'd a dispatch from Rev. E. F. Smith, Gen'l Field Agent, placing me in 
charge of the work at Decatur, Huntsville, & the troops between, & promis- 
ing stores. This is the first word that I have rec'd from the Commission 
at Nashville in lA days! Ans'd by dispatch and by note sent by the 
courier from Head-quarters. 

We infer that Faulks' patience was at an end and that he gave 
notice to Nashville that he intended to return to his Church at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, at the end of the following V 7 eek. 

Wednesday was an interesting and pleasant interlude. 

Faulks and Chaplain Huering secured permission to 

take a stroll in search of fruit outside our picket lines, in the direc- 
tion of Somerville. Called on Mr. Gibbs, who gave us some excellent but- 
termilk and an account of the manner in which he has suffered by the war; 
the depredations of soldiers on his animals, garden, orchard and flocks; 
the constant danger to which he has been exposed, being between the 
lines of the two forces. 

Faulks concludes that "Many of our soldiers are becoming thieves. 
They are acquiring a char, which will not be laid with that of the 
soldier. Their influence at home after the close of the war can 
be no other than dreadful," 

On Thursday, June 29, after going to the station and 
freighthouse and finding nothing from Nashville, Faulks exclaimed 
in ink, "This delaying wearies my patience. Can it all be neces- 
sary?” That same day he accepted an invitation from a Mr. Ward, 
an Englishman from Yorkshire, to visit a cotton plantation which 
he and a partner are cultivating "by Freedmen.” Faulks details 
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the project: “300 acres planted in cotton, 100 in corn, besides 
this there is a large garden of sweet potatoes, melons, etc., 

About 15 were hoeing & 13 were following the plough. Full half of 
them were females. These creatures till recently have been 
slaves." Ward pointed out "wide differences in their respective 
work and faithfulness. A full hand receive $10 a month & board, 
others in proportion to their size and capacity. They have, under 
gov't regulations, the Sabbath & two hours intermission of work at 
noon each day." Faulks enjoyed "a dinner of pork, fresh peas, 
beans, cucumbers, biscuit, corn bread, buttermilk, apple pie & 
honey," and learned from Ward that his family was in Memphis and 
that "he expects 250 lbs. of cotton to the acre, & thinks the crop 
will realize $75,000 or more." 

The projected opening of the theater by Mr. Ashton was 
announced that evening, and members of the company gave brief per- 
formances. "Miss May Howard is the center of attraction. She is 
not badlooking, plays the piano-forte, seems affected & well 
pleased with herself." That night "was exceedingly tedious. My 
cough allowed but little sleep." 

The next day, Thursday, Faulks vzrote up his accounts, con- 
tinued looking for supplies, and the following morning "decided to 
turn my steps toward Nashville." Friday found him busy securing a 
pass, transportation, a loan of $10 from Chaplain Huertig, and 
paying Mrs. McCartney for her board. He then picked up a "loaded 
bag and a loaded haversack and shawl, and walked the two miles to 
the depot." He describes the result: "the perspiration rolled 
from me, my pulse beat feverish, my clothes wet and my head seemed 
to be full of fire. I would not undertake the like again for a 
large offer of money." Learning from a Chaplain Merrell on the 
train that a Mr. McKee had come to Decatur to be his successor and 
that the rooms at Huntsville were to be closed, Faulks decided to 
spend the night at Huntsville, His cough robbed him of all sleep. 
He rose in time to take the 1:30 A.M. train and spent the next 15 
hours in a slow hot ride to Nashville: "the running time of the 
military roads is less than 10 miles an hour," he explains. 

At the office of the Commission he learned from C.C. Field 
Agent Smith and from letters written by Crosby and Buckley the 
explanation of his receiving no mail for some weeks. They, mistak- 
enly supposing that he had gone to Chattanooga, had sent his mail 
there. We read with relief, "Purchased a bottle of medicine for 
my cough," and then are disappointed by next entry, "My night's 
repose was rendered defective by coughing St by the character of 
my bed companions." The next day, Sunday, July 3, Faulks attempted 
to preach at Barracks No. 1, but his cough rendered it so difficult 
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that he had to stop and let "Brother Farewell take hold, which he 
did in good style." An evening service at the "carpenter shops on 
the corner of Church 6c College streets" was "constantly augmented 
from the passers on the street." Faulks preached "with some ease 
and freedom," then distributed papers, testaments, and hymnbooks. 
"Some cool lemonade in the evening, prepared by the hands of kind 
& active Mrs. Smith, was highly acceptable & refreshing." Faulks 
slept better than during the previous night. 

Monday, July 4, was his final day in Nashville. He sent 
$10 in stamps to Chaplain Heurtig to repay what he had borrowed in 
order to get to Nashville; then 

watched the procession with the celebration of this glorious day & went 
through the heat to Fort Gilborn to hear the orations. Music was fol- 
lowed by prayer— a loud & long one, & that by a reading of the Declara- 
tion by a Col. on Gov. Johnston's staff. The interval was followed by 
shouts for "Brownlow." 

After an exhausting wait, the Marshal of the day 

made an apology & stated that though 15 or 20 distinguished men had been 
invited, not one had made his appearance. He then said the exercises 
would close with a "barn-dance." This last announcement to some was 
delightful, while to others it was ludicrous. Learned that in the after 
part of the day Gov. Johnston was brought out & made a speech. 

In the afternoon, Faulks and Deacon Crosby "visited the residence 
of the widow of the late Prest. J. K. Polk & read the inscription 
on his tomb in the yard." A comment adds, "Mrs. Polk is said to 
be very friendly to the Christian Commission." Faulks ended the 
day by "adjusting accounts for expenses at Decatur 6c Huntsville 
V7ith Dea. Crosby, who, after returning me $3.75 for what I had paid 
out, advanced me $20." His night's rest "was sorely interrupted by 
the noise in the house St my severe cough." 

On July 5, Faulks left Nashville for Louisville where he 
spent the night, A fire that was still burning had left much of 
the city in ashes. He remarks that "the havoc it made is dreadful. 
The street is covered with hogsheads of tobacco as far as the eye 
can see." Still "the repose of the night was better in quality 6c 
quantity than that of any previous one for some time." During 
July 6, he "went to the shop of Mr. Bardin, a polite Frenchman 6c 
got my boots, which he had half-soled for the sum of $2.00," and 
then "left Louisville for Cincinnati on the Mail Steamer, Gen. 
Lytle." The night was tedious because it was so intensely warm 
that "the perspiration rolled from me." The next link in Faulks’ 
journey, via Columbus to Cleveland, makes clear his hitherto 
unstated intention which was to visit his friend James M, Buckley 
in Detroit. Upon reaching Cleveland too late to catch the Detroit 
boat, he telegraphed Buckley that he was on his way. There was 
time to look around Cleveland and inspect "the marble statue of 
the immortal Commodore Perry," The whole of Friday was spent on 
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the steamer, City of Cleveland , which had on board "sick and 
wounded soldiers." One of them told Faulks that he had been in 
Libby Prison for "13 months and 11 days, and had two sons lost in 
the Army. He v^as a genial and jolly Irishman." As the boat neared 
the landing in Detroit on July 9, Faulks recorded that he "descried 
the form & face of my old esteemed friend, Rev. J. M. Buckley, who 
was evidently looking for some one." 

During the four-day visit that ensued, Buckley showed his 
concern about Faulks' persistent cough, fearful that it was a sign 
of "consumptive tendencies," something that Buckley himself had 
formerly shown and which he had cured by a walking tour. The two 
friends discussed sermons, public issues, and politics, and church 
administration. They visited points of interest in Detroit and 
made an excursion to Windsor so that Faulks would have "the satis- 
faction of having been in the Dominion of the British Queen." 

Faulks attended the funeral of "an infant child of Capt. W. A. 
Owens," on Sunday afternoon. He observed "large crowds of people 
around the lager beer gardens," and commented, "The Sabbath is not 
well observed in this city." This observation is followed by an 
account of what happened on the way back from the interment of the 
child in Elmwood Cemetery; 

On our return the driver of one of the coaches containing the mourners 
made some effort to pass the coach in which we rode, when something of 
a race ensued in which the mourners’ coach was victorious. This was 
somewhat out of keeping with the character of the day and of the occasion, 

Faulks' high regard for Buckley's character, intellect, 
preaching ability, and promise of future usefulness was expressed 
in repeated entries in the diary. Buckley's preaching was "inter- 
esting, practical and profitable;" 

his sermon occupied 60 minutes, & was cogent in logic, & evangelical in 
sentiment, clear and forcible, not- elegant in style, complete in illus- 
tration & delivered in an earnest, dignified & convincing manner. I con- 
sider my friend the possessor of a masterly intellect — an extraordinary 
young man. May God be with him, for he needs God. 

On the evening of July 12, Faulks took leave of his 
"esteemed friend," having enjoyed "a pleasant and profitable 
visit," and boarded the boat for Cleveland, noting that the fare 
had been raised "50 cents since I came." He arrived in Philadel- 
phia on Thursday morning, "safe, & weary of the long ride of 616 
miles." He called at the office of the Christian Commission, com- 
pleted his report, and was paid $12.98 as the balance due toward 
his expenses in the service. He "called in vain to see a physi- 
cian in the city," then took the 4:30 P.M. train for Nev7ark," and 
"was greeted at the depot by my brother and G. Slack who took me 
home, where, after conversing till late in the evening, I retired 
to the first full night's rest enjoyed by me for several weeks. 
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For this safe return I render and record thanks to God." 

Quoting from the diary; 

f report were as follows: Preached 21 times, 

IS Tesr"* ^ 1 funeral, distributed 1660 papers, 

f r ; soldier s books, 167 pamphlets, 115 hymn books, 660 
tracts. One hundred dollars worth of postage stamps. My dis- 

mlllll ^ supplied with 

matter. The failure of the pass 6 transportation to Chattanooga which 

prevented a larger sphere S, probably 
a greater amount of usefulness as, while I was waiting in suspense for 
rtf I! was expected I was at work in C, [hattanooga] or at 

rto f ^ snd my letters forwarded accordingly. Such mistakes are annoy- 
Ing but must be endured. ^ 

My field of observation during this term of service has been much 

than the former one. In the course of my travels I visited 
SIX states never before seen by me, besides crossing the Detroit River 

Phe distance gone over on boat 6 in small 
vehicles 2894 miles. I was also permitted to visit for the first time 7 
important cities, Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, 
everyone of which was seen much to interest. Though I passed 
through Harrisburg I saw but little of it. Covington, Ky. & Huntsville, 

/ f ^ ^ i^to the chars, 

or the Freedmen & the Refugees was not without interest. 

Thought I lost several pounds of flesh, am afflicted with a trouble- 
some cough (not the result entirely of my trip) the time occupied and the 
effort made are amply repaid in the good which I have reason to believe 
has been effected, or the opportunities for observation which have been 
improved . 

I return thankful to God for his preserving care, protecting me from 
so many & so varied dangers. More than ever impressed with the grandeur 
of our Country & the magnitude of the struggle in which we are engaged, 
more than ever desirous of seeing permanent peace through complete victory, 
with deepened convictions of the heart’s depravity, illustrated in the vice 
T heightened appreciation of the good work being done 

by the Christian Commission and with regrets that my circumstances failed 
the devotion of my whole time to labors among the soldiers. 

Faulks final diary also contains eight pages of signatures 
and addresses of soldiers, some of them in perfect Spencerian 
script. Too, there are notations about surgeons and wounded men at 
various hospitals, and illustrations for sermons and addresses. 
These last must have been governed by a memorandum on the diary’s 
final page; "Apple pies, well sweetened & shortened," said an 
Irish woman at Columbia. "Well sweetened & shortened" must be the 
motto of everyone who would dispose of his lecture, sermon or 
article. The age demands what is "sv/eet and short.'’ 

arrived at his mother's house in Newark on July 15, 
1864. He was still suffering from the persistent cough which his 
friend Buckley feared was an indication of "consumptive tenden- 
cies." Although no diaries exist to give an account of his recov- 
ery of health and the resumption of ministerial duties at Staple- 
ton, Staten Island, the Journals of the Newark Conference indicate 
that he went directly to his charge and completed the work of the 
co^f^^snce year 1864-65 , Subsequently he served the church in 


Englewood, and after that, the Centenary Church in Jersey City. 
After a long, active ministry, he retired and made his home in 
Chatham, New Jersey. Of his 82 years of life, 62 were spent 
in the Methodist Ministry. 


